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. . To solid learning he brings a mind that moves powerfully and freshly. 
To intellectual power he adds an easy and a pleasing literary style. Finally, 
he is essentially a religious man, and now he has put into a pamphlet of 
120 pages his message to his generation which most men could barely have 
compressed into a long book . . .”—British Weekly 


.. The great value of the plan outlined in Faith and Works, however, 
resides in the carefully conceived details which make plain the practicality 
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“ ..*The scales of Justice,’ as Mr Winston Churchill once said, ‘ are vain 
without her sword.’ Who is to supply international Justice with her sword 
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force on which international justice rests must be itself international . . 
There must, in other words, be both national governments and an inter- 
national Government. This double theme is developed by Mr Curtis with 
a combination of eloquence, practicality and historical illustration which 
make, between them, an argument of compelling force .. .” 
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Memorabilia. 


1° these sentences intrigue you ?— 
“ 





., . the disappearance of papyrus was 
not caused by the Arab conquests, but by 
the victory of paper three centuries later.”’ 

“. , the introduction of parchment for 
royal or notarial documents was not brought 
about directly by the Arab conquest of Egypt, 
but by the organization of Arab state mono- 
polies, fifty years later.’’ 

“,, Charlemagne’s monetary reforms were 
not prompted by the progress of Arab in- 
vasions, but, primarily, by considerations of 
good-neighbor policy towards the Byzantine 
Empire, 

Or do these paragraphs ?— 

“ Et lors vint Merlins a Percival et a Blayse 
son maistre, et prist congié a els et lor dist 
que nostre sire ne voloit que il se demostrast 
au peule, ne jl poroit morir devant le finement 
del siecle ; ‘mais adont arai jou la joie par- 
menable, et je volrai faire defors te maison 
un abitacle, et la volrai converser et si profit- 
iserai Gou que nostre sire commandera, Et 
tot cil que men abitacle verront, si le clamer- 
ont l’esplumoir Merlin ’. 

“Atant s’en torna Merlins et fist son 
esplumoir, et entra dedens, ne onques puis au 
siecle ne fu veiis.”’ 


Or would you hear it discussed whether 
Chaucer was a Laodicean? Or are you inter- 
ested in piracy in the Baltic (1375-1398)? or 
in Albertus Magnus? or in Buridan’s ques- 
tions on the Physiognomy? Or curious about 
the Wayland scene on the Franks casket? or 
about Charlemagne’s Celestial Table ? 

_ If your answer to any of these questions 
is Yes, we refer you to the January number 
of Speculum. But we have not asked these 





questions more on the chance of being useful 
to some scholar here or there than for the 
sake of some reflections that the contents-page 
of Speculum suggests. The magazine (the 
storehouse) is published quarterly by The 
Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, 
Mass. Among seventeen names of contribu- 
tors to this number are these seven: Vasilieu, 
Lopez, Bjork, Nitze, Souers, Koehler, Leich- 
tentritt. 

Well, it is not a matter of great surprise 
that at Cambridge, Mass., there should be 
The Medieval Academy of America, but we 
confess to some surprise that the address of 
The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
should be New York, and to as much delight 
(considering what else comes from Los 
Angeles) that the study from which we have 
taken our Old French should have been 
written by William A, Nitze at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

And that being that, what are our reflec- 
tions, or yours? 

First of all we remind ourselves of having 
heard recently that scholars see in the devas- 
tations of North Africa and Sicily a chance 
of further excavations into ancient civiliza- 
tions. These to ‘‘such aureate earth are 
turned, As buried once, men want dug up 
again.”’ And, by association with FitzGerald 
we are reminded of a sentiment of Tennyson’s 
with which we are sometimes tempted to dis- 
agree: he revolts against the thought that 
any individual life should be ‘‘ cast as rubbish 
to the void When God hath made the tale 
complete.’’ The excavators are very glad of 
such rubbish-heaps, that they may make their 
tale complete. For them (and they are quite 
Tennysonian in this) every civilization is very 
transient, very interesting, and is recover- 
able. If they permit themselves to look for- 
ward ag well as back, it may be to the day 
when their successors shall patiently and vic- 
toriously resolve the confusion of Hitler and 
Attila. We see the international or cosmo- 
polite contents-page of Speculum as a witness 
to the transiency, the provincialism, the 
purely historical interest of Hitlerism; how 
transient, how provincial, how vulgar, com- 
pared even with the persistency and univer- 
sality of the Papacy, with the catholicity of 
the Catholic Church, which has its Ponti- 
fical Institute of Medieval Studies in New 
York! 

We too would like to be such scholars as 
there are in Los Angeles, and to conclude 
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with a passage in Anglo-Saxon or in Latin. 
We must be content to give it in English: 


‘‘The present life of man, O King, com- 
pared with that space of time beyond, of 
which we have no certainty, reminds me of 
one of your winter feasts, where you sit with 
your generals and ministers. The hearth 
blazes in the middle and a grateful heat is 
spread around, while storms of rain and snow 
are raging without. Driven by the chilling 
tempest, a little sparrow enters at one door 
and flies delighted around us till it departs 
through the other. Whilst it stays in our 
mansion it feels not the winter storm; but 
when this short moment of happiness has been 
enjoyed, it is forced again into the same 
dreary témpest from which it had escaped, 
and we behold it no more. Such is the life 
of man...” 


A SEVENTEENTH Century News Letter 
has now reached the second number of its 
second volume, which pays us a compliment 
and does us an honour by beginning (under the 
heading ‘‘ Compliment by Quotation ’’) : 

‘One of the great originals of all such 
mediums of literary exchange as this News- 
Letter, ‘N. and Q.’ has done us the honour 
to mention our fourth issue in its recent 
number for February 27” (clxxxiv. 121, 
138-9), 

Very charitably it only corrects silently our 
misattribution (at the second reference) to 
Marvell of a letter printed partly in facsimile 
and partly in transcript. The letter was 
written by Waller. 

Quite as acceptably, it goes on to quote a 
statement by the Corporation of Yale Univer- 
sity concerning 

‘‘ the danger of the impoverishment of the 
Nation’s mind and soul should the less tangi- 
ble values of our culture be allowed to shrivel 
while our energies are devoted to the task 
of winning a war to maintain them. Of what 
worth is freedom from want, if our minds 
be on a lower intellectual level; or freedom 
from fear, if we have a less cultured life to 
defend .. .? 


One sees why A Seventeenth Century News 
Letter should quote that, and why ‘N. ind 
Q.’ should take it to heart. 


R. C. M. Bowra is one of those rare writers 
who can win the respect of scholars and 
attract the attention of readers who can 





claim little but a bright general intelligence 
His books on ‘ Tradition and Design in the 
Tliad,’ on ‘The Early Greek Elegists,’ on 
‘Greek Lyric Poetry,’ and on ‘ The Heritage 
of Symbolism ’ drew readers from realms out. 
side the academic walls. It is safe, therefore 
to assume that there will be a public for hie 
book on ‘Sophoclean Tragedy’ far wider 
than might be expected from its title. It has 
been written on the assumption that the many 
diverse opinions held about Sophocles’s plays 
are due mainly to neglect of the world in 
which they were written, and especially of 
certain ideas current in the poet’s age, It 
attempts to explain the plays as their first 
audiences might have understood them, and 
in 60 doing, makes many new suggestions 
about old problems. Verse translations of 
Greek passages are given in the text through. 
st and the Greek original is quoted in the 
notes, 


THE Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press, in consultation with the Financial 

Board of the University, and after considera- 
tion of the present position of the Press and 
its future requirements, have proposed the 
transference of £44,000 from their funds to 
the University Chest, at the same time ex- 
pressing their hope that this sum may hk 
used for the endowment of a Professorship of 
American History and Institutions. The 
Council of the Senate has gratefully accepted 
this proposal, and a grace will shortly be put 
forward for the establishment of the new 
Chair, 

E have recorded before now the enthusiasm 

of one of our housemates for Blackwood’s 

Magazine, and now yet another has testified 
to the same effect. What moved her was the 
“Musings amid Madness’? of Mr. J. 
Chartres Malony in the June number. He 
muses on everything, and to stimulating pur- 
pose. His friends are skilled mechanics, shop 
assistants and the like. They also think, and 
know. ‘‘ One of the acutest literary critics 
of my acquaintance I found in a Woolworth 
shop girl.” A mechanic explained a compli- 
cated machine: ‘‘Of course you've got the 
lay-out of the whole thing in your head and 
you know the note of each running part. Then 
if a note is out of tune, you know where the 
trouble is.”’ 

Mixing with such superior people, Mr. 
Molony presents his own interesting specula- 
tions with a very attractive modesty. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


“DR. WORSLEY BEING DEAD.” 
(Evelyn, 15 Oct. 1673.) 





NEITHER of the editors of the standard 
editions of Evelyn’s Diary, Wheatley and 
Dobson, has any explanatory note on this 
passage, although Benjamin Worsley’s name 
is given in full in the ‘ D.N.B.’ in the article 
on John Locke, his successor. 

Worsley appears in the Diary twice only, 
first on 12 Jan. 1671/2, when at a meeting of 
the Council for Foreign Plantations, Evelyn 
records, ‘‘ we entered on inquiries about im- 
proving the Plantations by silks, galls, flaxs, 
senna, etc., and considered how nutmegs and 
cinnamon might be obtained, and brought to 
Jamaica, that soil and climate promising 
success. Dr. Worsley being called in, spoke 
many considerable things to encourage it.’’ 
The second reference is that given as the head- 
ing of this article, and will be dealt with 
later. 

The various calendars of State Papers con- 
tain numerous references to Worsley, and 
enable us to identify him, and provide some 
details of his career. They also contain other 
references which may refer to him or to one 
or more namesakes, and these notes have been 
put together in the hope that the question of 
identity may be solved and further light be 
thrown on his life and activities, both in the 
British Isles and in the American Colonies. 

Those references which probably refer to 
Dr. Worsley have been summarised, while 
those which certainly refer to him are dealt 
with at greater length, and the whole have 
been combined in one series in chronological 
order for convenience ; where events are recited 
in a letter or petition of later date they are 
placed under the date of the event and not of 
the document. If, as is submitted, these 
notices all refer to one man, we have an 
interesting and fairly continuous picture of 
the career open under the Commonwealth and 
after the Restoration to a man who, like his 
contemporary Pepys, would now be a member 
of the permanent Civil Service. A few refer- 
ences, the application of which is uncertain, 
are dealt with separately. 

On 15 Oct, 1643, Benjamin Worsley, born 
and educated in London, the eldest son of his 





father, whose name is not given, was 
admitted a pensioner at Dublin University, 
aged 25; there is no record of his having 
graduated there. 

In 1649 and 1650. Benjamin Worsley is 
mentioned in a series of Orders of the Com- 
mittee of Admiralty, which then dealt with 
Colonial matters; the first is a request, 
addressed to the Master of the Rolls, that 
Benjamin Worsley may be allowed to search 
‘for all grants and records that have been 
made of the country of Virginia, from the 
first time of the English Plantation ”’ to the 
end of Charles I’s reign; in the last, dated 
3 May 1650, he is directed to go to the 
Attorney-General for a commission ordered to 
be drawn up concerning Virginia; in the 
remaining orders he appears in conjunction 
with several others described as the “ prin- 
cipal traders to the Plantation,’’ who are to 
attend meetings of the Committee on matters 
affecting Virginia. The terms of the first and 
last references and the fact that the selection 
of additional traders to attend is left to 
Worsley, suggest that he may have been act- 
ing as secretary to the Committee; it is on 
record that Robert Coytmor was appointed 
secretary on 1 May, two days before the last 
mention of Worsley. In view of certain later 
references the connection with Virginia ‘s 
significant. 

In 1651-53 Benjamin Worsley occurs as 
Secretary to the Commissioners in Ireland 
(State Papers; Egmont MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.); O’Hart, Irish Gentry). 

On 11 April 1653, Viscount Lisle, after- 
wards 3rd Earl of Leicester, informed the 
Council for Trade and Foreign Affairs 
through Mr, Strickland, that he judged Ben- 
jamin Worsley, Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners for Ireland, fit to be secretary to his 
embassy to Sweden. The Commissioners had 
given him, leave and he was then in England. 
Viscount Lisle desired that the Council would 
write to the Commissioners signifying that 
Worsley was employed in the public service 
and requesting that his absence might not 
prejudice his concerns in Ireland. 

In the end, Viscount Lisle did not go on 
the embassy, pleading ill-health, and his 
place was taken by Whitelocke. Worsley’s 
name does not appear in the list of the latter’s 
retinue. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
report on the MSS. of Lord De l’Isle and 
Dudley at Pénshurst mentions. ‘‘ B. Worsley, 
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of Dublin ’’ as the writer of one or more 
letters bound up in a volume covering the 
period 1653-1665, but gives no further parti- 
culars. The printed calendar of these MSS. 
has not yet reached the papers of this date. 

In 1654 Benjamin Worsley appears as 
Surveyor-General of Forfeited Estates in 
Ireland, and a lease of certain property in 
Ireland granted to him in 1657 ‘‘ for great 
arrears of services as Surveyor-General”’ is 
mentioned in 1660; he had by then parted 
with it ‘‘at a high price’’; the grant is 
stated to have been confirmed by Parliament 
after the Restoration (O’Hart, op. cit.). 

On 28 July 1656, Benjamin Worsley, J.P., 
performed in Dublin the civil marriage 
between Sir James Shaen and Frances, 
daughter of Viscount Leinster; the marriage 
is recorded in the registers of St. Werburgh’s, 
Dublin. 

Worsley had ceased to be Surveyor-General 
by 30 April 1657, when he was a deponent in 
a Chancery suit of Burlace v. Troughton 
relating to lands in the Barony of Goran, Co. 
Kilkenny. He described himself as ‘‘ Ben. 
jamin Worsley, of Dublin, Ireland, esquire, 
aged 40 years or thereabouts,’’ and stated 
that he was sometime Surveyor-General. It 
will be noted that his age is consistent with 
his being the Dublin undergraduate. 

In 1659, on the surrender by John Thurlow, 
Benjamin Worsley took the farm of the post 
office at £20,000, instead of £14,000, the 
former rent, on condition of holding it for 
seven years, but was soon ‘“‘ violently ’’ turned 
out, and deprived, not only of his contract, 
but also of the moneys he had advanced te 
the Exchequer. Later, probably in 1665 (the 
petition is undated, but calendared under 
that year), as ‘‘ Dr.’’ Benjamin Worsley, he 
petitioned for the payment of £1,600 which 
he claimed was due to him from the Exche- 
quer on this account, setting out the facts 
just given. 

In 1659 Benjamin Worsley appears in a 
list of officers for whose appointment to the 
Army in Ireland the approval of Parliament 
was to be sought. He was to be appointed 
Commissary-General of Musters; he was then 
in England, and it was requested that he 
might be sent over speedily. 

In the following January Benjamin Wors- 
ley was brought before the Council of Safety 
in custody on a question of his ‘‘conformity”’ ; 
the decision of the Council is not recorded. 
For the next three years no reference to 















the name has been found, but on 7 April 1663, 
we get the first contemporary reference to 
‘*Dr.”? Benjamin Worsley, when the Agents 
for taking out Patents for the Colonies of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island respectively, 
having disagreed as to the meaning of certain 
bounds in a Patent then lately granted i 
Connecticut, appointed Dr. Benjamin Wors. 
ley and four others to consider what might 
be more commodious for settling the bounds, 
The unanimous recommendations of the five 
commissioners were accepted by the Agents on 
17 April, and the Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations was _ incorporated 
accordingly. 

Shortly after this Dr. Benjamin Worsley 
writes to Lord Arlington a letter which begins 
with a reference to the settling of religious 
differences and goes on to say that ‘‘ the said 
Council ’’ has ‘‘ no convenient place to meet 
in, and keep their papers and books ’’; the 
abstract of the document contains no previous 
reference to the Council, and it seems prob- 
able that either the original document or the 
printed abstract suffers from a considerable 
omission. The letter is undated but is calen- 
dared under the year 1665. 

It is uncertain to what council this entry 
refers, if the tentative dating is correct; 
Worsley’s connection with the Council for 
Trade seems to date from 1668, and with the 
Council for Foreign Plantations from 1670. 

Under the year 1665, too, is calendared the 
undated petition by Dr. Benjamin Worsley 
relating to his claim against the Exchequer, 
details of which have already been given 
under 1659, the year to which the events 
recited in it relate. 

So far the identity of the Benjamin Wors- 
ley mentioned in the various extracts with 
the Secretary is not proved; with the next 
item we are on surer ground. 

On 30 Oct. 1666, Dr. Benjamin Worsley 
petitioned the King as follows: ‘‘ Whereas 
upon his Majesty’s encouragement petitioner 
has brought the growth of senna to perfection 
in his Majesty’s Plantations, and is encour 
aged to undertake the producing of other 
commodities belonging to Turkey. Prays that 
no one may plant or import senna without 
his Majesty’s special grant, that the senna 
imported may be examined by some of his 
Majesty’s physicians, and sold at a price not 
exceeding the medium price for the last seven 
years, that no foreign senna be permitted t0 
be sold till all the store imported from the 
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Plantations be sold; and that, instead of a | apparently, the same sum of £200 extending 


grant for the sole planting and importing 
thereof for 14 years, as petitioner was pro- 
mised, he may have a lease for 12 [ ? 21] years 
on paying a rent, and at the end of that term 
he will resign it wholly to his Majesty, or 
give an advance of rent, by which means the 
goodness will be preserved, and his Majesty 
will receive ten times the present revenue for 
customs.’’ 

The petition was referred to the Attorney- 
General, who reported in favour of the 
original scheme on 14 March 1667/8, and on 
12 Aug. 1668, the King instructed the Attor- 
ney-General ‘‘ to draw up a special licence in 
the most beneficial manner to Benjamin 
Worsley, M.D., of the sole exercise of his 
invention of a way of cultivating and curing 
senna in the American plantations for 14 
years, as the addition of any new commodity 
to the plantations contributes to the increase 
of the wealth and bullion of the nation, we 
having been privy to his first undertaking and 
the goodness of the commodity being approved 
by our physicians.”’ (See Calendars of State 
Papers, both Domestic andi Colonial Series. ) 

On 27 Nov. 1666, Lord Conway, writing to 

Sir George Rawdon from London about, inter 
alia, the restraint of trade between England 
and Ireland, says that he had ‘‘ had some 
meetings with Mr, Benjamin Worsley, a 
person of great ingenuity and one that Col. 
Hill was well known to. He hath great 
acquaintance among the Dutch merchants 
and doth believe we shall benefit by this 
restraint.’ (Hastings MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. )) 
On 24 Dec. 1668, Dr. Benjamin Worsley 
signs as twenty-fourth out of twenty-five 
signatories of a report of the Council of Trade 
to the King ; perhaps as secretary, as among 
the undated State Papers, calendared under 
the year 1669, is a petition by him ‘‘ for con- 
sideration of his services as one of the Council 
for regulating Trade’’; in it he states that 
he has never been absent nor declined any 
command in their service since his appoint- 
ment a year ago, 

No doubt it was as a result of this petition 
that on 15 Dec. 1669, a warrant was issued 
for payment to Dr. Benjamin Worsley of 
200 “‘ for service done.” But in the finan- 
cial conditions existing at this period the 
issue of a warrant was not the same as pay- 
ment, and in the Calendar of Treasury Books 
we find a series of directions for payment of, 





to 15 Feb. 1669/70. 

On 24 April 1669, Joseph Williamson, later 
to become Clerk of the Council in Ordinary 
and Secretary of State, made notes of an 
argument by ‘‘ Dr. Worsley,’’ as to the ex- 
pediency of buying foreign ships as being 
cheaper than building new ones. 

On 28 Oct. 1669, Worsley, with other mem- 
bers of the Council for Trade, gave evidence 
before a committee of the House of Lords on 
the fall of rents and decay of trade. 

Worsley’s interest in the Plantations was 
rewarded in the latter part of 1670 when, on 
the nomination of a Council for Foreign 
Plantations, the warrant dated 18 Nov. 1670, 
and amended 2 Dec. 1670, provided for ‘‘ pay- 
ment for £300 a year to Dr. Benjamin Wors- 
ley for his assistance therein.”’ 

It is possible that this appointment became 
effective some months before the date of this 
warrant as the warrant for payment of his 
first half-year’s salary is dated 23 Jan. 
1670/1, ‘‘ for assistance already given and to 
be given in matters relating to the Foreign 
Plantations.”’ 

On 13 Dec. 1671, Williamson notes a letter 
as sent to Lord Arlington ‘‘ by Dr. Worsley’s 
hand.”’ 

On 28 Dec. 1671, Williamson notes ‘‘ Blood 
said last night Sir J. Baber and Dr. Worsley 
endeavour to ruin him with Lord Arlington.” 

The meeting of the Council for Foreign 
Plantations in January 1671/2, with Wors- 
ley’s part in it, recorded by Evelyn has 
already been referred to. 

In 1672 the two existing Councils for 
Trade and for Foreign Plantations were 
amalgamated as the Council for Trade and 
Foreign Plantations; the Commission was 
dated 27 September and named Worsley as 
Secretary, and on 13 October Evelyn, as a 
member of the new Council, records his 
attendance to hear the new patent read and 
to be sworn in. On the 24th of the same 
month he attended a meeting of the new 
Council ‘‘ swearing our Secretary and his 
clerks, which was Mr. Locke, an excellent 
learned gentleman, and student of Christ 
Church, Mr, Lloyd, and Mr. Frowde.”’ 

This entry, with the use of the word ‘‘ was,” 
at first suggests that John Locke was the new 
Secretary and that Lloyd and Frowde were 
the clerks, but Worsley was named as Secre- 
tary in the commission, and Evelyn must 
mean that John Locke was at first one of the 
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clerks, though, as will be seen, he later suc- 
ceeded Worsley as Secretary. 

On 15 Nov. 1672, the Council made an order 
that Dr. Benjamin Worsley, their Secretary, 
should act as their treasurer in receiving and 
disbursing the sum of £1,000 a year allowed 
for the incidental expenses of the Council, 
and on the 28th of the same month Worsley 
writes as ‘‘ Secretary to the New Council for 
Trade and Plantations ’’ to Col. George Duke, 
** Secretary to the late Council,’’ asking for 
particulars of any books or papers in his 
possession relating to Trade or Plantations 
and informing him that the Council meets 
““ at ten every Wednesday and Friday morn- 
ing at Lady Villiers’ house, King Street, near 
Whitehall.’’ Both the Domestic and Colonial 
Series of State Papers contain other letters 
written by and to Worsley in his capacity as 
Secretary. 

Evelyn’s Diary gives us one more notice of 
Worsley: on 16 Sept. 1673, he records a 
meeting of the Council ‘‘about choosing a 
new secretary.”’ The choice fell on John 
Locke, and the State Papers record the grant 
on 14 Oct. 1673, of the place of Secretary of 
the Council of Trade and Plantations to 
Locke ‘‘in place of Benjamin Worsley.’’ The 
following day the Council met again, and 
Locke was sworn in as Secretary. Evelyn 
gives as the reason for the appointment ‘‘ Dr. 
Worsley being dead.” 

The warrants for payment of Worsley’s 
and Locke’s salaries show that Worsley was 
entitled to the salary up to 24 June 1673, and 
Locke from that date. 

But was Worsley dead ? 

The Calendars of State Papers, both Dom- 
estic and Colonial Series, contain warrants 
addressed to Dr, Benjamin Worsley on 23 
Oct, 1673, 10 Nov. 1673, and 12 and 18 March 
1674/5, instructing him to hand over his 
papers, and a letter from him to Mr. Bridge- 
man on behalf of one Smith dated 11 Feb. 
1673/4, and in November of the same year he 
grants a certificate as to the salaries paid to 
the clerks while he was Secretary. 

Again, in the Treasury ‘Books is a note 
dated 5 Oct. 1675, ‘‘ Dr. Worsley’s petition 
read—Ordered that when the order mentioned 
in said petition is paid his charges and salary 
be paid,’ and finally on 9 March 1684/5, 
Henry Guy instructs Dr. Benjamin Worsley 
to send to the Auditors of the Imprests an 
account of a sum of £400 imprested to him 
for the services of the Council for Foreign 





Plantations. This seems to refer to a sum of 
£400 for which a warrant had been issued as 
far back as 30 April 1673, as part of the sum 
of £1,000 a year authorised for the expenses 
of the Council, The existence of this instruc. 
tion is not conclusive evidence that Worsley 
was still alive at this date; it may have been 
merely a routine request in respect of an 
outstanding account. 

Apart from his official career it is possible 
to collect a few other items about Dr. Wors. 
ley: it seems reasonable to identify him 
with the Benjamin Worseley of London, Dr. 
in Physick, who recorded his pedigree at the 
Visitation of London made in 1664 (Harleian 
Soc., xcii, p. 154), as son of Francis Worseley, 
of Kenton, Co, Warw., by Mary, daughter 
of Shipman Hopkins, of Coventry: he mar 
ried on 13 Nov, 1656, at the church of St. 
Mary Aldermary, in the City of London, 
Lucy, daughter of William Cary, of Dart 
mouth, Devon. He was then living in the 
parish of St. Mary Aldermary, and his wife 
was probably living in the parish of St. 
Olave, Hart Street, as the banns were also 
called in that parish. There were other Carys 
living in St, Olave’s at this date, but her 
connection with them, if any existed, has not 
been established. 

In 1672 Worsley writes from his house “ in 
Tuthill Fields, over against the Almshouse.” 

In 1678 John Dunmore and Richard Chis- 
well printed a ‘Catalogus Librorum In 
Quavis Lingua & Facultate insignium In- 
structissimarum Bibliothecarum Tum Claris- 
simi Doctissimique Viri D. Doctoris Ben- 
jaminis Worsley Tum Duorum Aliorum 
Doctrina Praestantium.’ The books were to 
be sold by auction on 13 May, the fifth book- 
auction in England. Two copies of the 
catalogue, marked with the prices realised, 
are in the British Museum. Presumably the 
““D.”’ stands for ‘‘ Divinitatis,’’ but no 
Doctor of Divinity of this name has been 
traced, and it is possible that it is an error 
on the part of the booksellers. 

The catalogue listed 5,140 books, with 
thirty-six volumes of bound andi 105 bundles 
of unbound pamphlets and tracts. Of the 
books 1,068 are classified as Theology (mostly 
Latin and many of them printed in the six 
teenth century), 1,130 as Miscellaneous 
(editions of the classica, commentaries, gram- 
mars, etc.), 713 as Medicine, Mathematics, 
ete. (principally Medicine, and for the most 
part Latin, with some French), and 2,259 as 
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English (including some theology and medi- 
cine). The range of subjects is very wide, so 
wide that it is difficult to draw inferences 
about the owners, but the following facts may 
be of interest. 

From one-half to two-thirds of the books are 
marked, by the printer ‘‘(a),”’ ‘ (i),’’ or 
“(y)’’; it may be inferred that these mark- 
ings indicate the three different properties, 
and that the unmarked books were put in by 
the booksellers from stock. In some cases, 
but not in all, where duplicates are included, 
they are differently marked. 

If this inference is justified, then it is prob- 
able that of the books so marked those marked 
“(a),” by far the greater number, were the 
property of Benjamin Worsley, as he is the 
only owner named. The proportions of all 
those books marked to the total number of 
books vary a good deal in the different classes, 
but they are roughly estimated as follows: 
Theology, 50 per cent. ; Miscellaneous, 75 per 
cent.; Medicine, Mathematics, etc., 30 per 
cent.; English, 75 per cent. 

It is, of course, possible that the unmarked 
books came from Worsley’s library. 

The proportions of those marked “‘ (a)”’ 
to the total number marked vary similarly, 
but they are estimated as follows: Theology, 
50 per cent.; Miscellaneous, 60 per cent. ; 
Medicine, Mathematics, etc., 80 per cent. ; 
English, 80 per cent. The high proportion of 
the medical books favours the suggestion that 
the library indicated by “‘ (a) ’’ was that of 
a Doctor of Medicine rather than that of a 
Doctor of Divinity. 

One of the bundles of unbound pamphlets 
is specifically headed by the printer ‘‘Trade”’ ; 
there is nothing to show from which library 
they or any others of the unbound pamphlets 
came, 

Among the English books are two collections 
of Acts of Parliament, both covering the 
period 1648-1653; it will be noted that this 
period roughly coincides with the employ- 
ment of Worsley, first by the Committee of 
Admiralty and secondly as Secretary to the 
Commissioners in Ireland. 

There are a certain number of items of 
American interest. both among the unbound 
pamphlets and the English books. 

The catalogue contains the following school- 
books; others may have escaped! notice. 

(a) ‘ Institutio Graecae Grammatices Com- 


pendiaria in Usum Scholae Westmonasterien- 
sis,’ 1604. 





(b) Juvenal, Notis Tho. Farnaby, Lon- 
dini, 1620. 

(c) Camden’s Greek Grammar, Londini, 
1634. 

(d) Tho. Haynes, ‘Grammatices Latinae 
Compend.’ Lond. 1640. 

Of these the ‘ Institutio’ was by William 
Camden ; it was first printed in 1597, the 
year in which he succeeded Edward Grant as 
Head Master of Westminster, and was an 
abridgment of Grant’s ‘Graecae Linguae 
Spicilegium.’ It probably remained in use 
at Westminster until superseded by the 
grammar known as “ Busby’s,’’ though 
largely the work of William James, the 
Under Master. This book formed part of 
the library marked ‘‘ (a).”’ 

The Juvenal was no doubt in use at Farn- 
aby’s own well-known school in Goldsmith’s 
Alley. It belonged to the same library. 

The third was presumably a later edition 
(there were very many) of the ‘ Institutio,’ 
though I have never seen it described as or 
entitled anything but the ‘ Institutio.’ The 
catalogue does not show to which library this 
book belonged, 

If one is justified in drawing any conclu- 
sions from the presence of these schoolbooks, 
it would seem that one or more of the three 
owners was educated at Westminster, and 
another or others at Farnaby’s. If one of 
these was Worsley, it would fit in with the 
Dublin undergraduate being educated in 
London. If Worsley was the Old Westmin- 
ster, then he would have found school friends 
among his associates in later life, for Locke, 
Arlington, Williamson and Baber, all of 
whom have appeared in this narrative, were 
all Old Westminsters. 

In addition to the references already given, 
the State Papers, Irish Series, and the 
Ormonde MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), New 
Series, show that a Dr. Benjamin Worsley 
was Surgeon-General to the Army in Ireland 
in 1641-43; he was greatly concerned about 
the lack of medical supplies. In May 1645, 
he was a prisoner in Newgate for a debt of 
about £30 owing to William Davenport, Citi- 
zen of London, and on the 30th of that month 
he petitioned the House of Lords that he 
might be freed from arrest until the arrears 
due to him were paid. On the following day 
the order was made, and he was released, 
whereupon Davenport had Henry Wollaston, 
the Keeper of Newgate, arrested, and he, in 
turn, petitioned the House for release. It 
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seems unlikely that this Worsley is to be 
identified with the Secretary, but he may 
have been a relation, and perhaps the cause 
of the London-born and London-bred young 
man going to Dublin University. 

There is one other reference which does not 
seem to attach itself to either of the above 
Worsleys more readily than the other. In 
November 1646, Benjamin Worsley, so he 
says, petitioned the House of Lords that an 
ordinance might be prepared to privilege an 
invention of his for the production of salt- 
petre, but by the December following, owing 
to more important matters, the ordinance had 
never been read), 

Owing to certain classes of records being 
temporarily inaccessible it has not been pos- 
sible to follow up certain lines of inquiry. 
Passages quoted are, perforce, taken from 
printed calendars, etc. 

Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., Mr. Frank 
Marcham, Mrs. M. Osler and Mr. G. T. 
Sherwood, F.S.G., have all given valuable 
assistance and made useful suggestions, which 
are gratefully acknowledged. 


RIDER, 

Since this article, to this point, was in type 
I have learnt from Mr. W. H. B. Somerset 
that a copy of the catalogue is in the Bod- 
leian Library (Wood E.13), with the follow- 
ing advertisement: ‘‘ This Catalogue is well 
liked of here, and we doubt not of the same 
Approbation in other places, it being a collec- 
tion of many excellent and scarce books in 
every faculty, and in nothing more consider- 
able, than for the variety of the Editions of 
the Bible, of which Dr. Worsley bought up 
all that ever he could meet with. . . amongst 
which is . . . Pope Sixtus Quintus his Bible 
.. . Rome 1590, . .”’ 

“It is desired that you would be pleased 
to communicate this Catalogue to the rest of 
the Learned Clergy, residentiaries of your 
Church.” The last five words have been 
struck through, and ‘‘ gentlemen of your 
Colledge’’ substituted for them in manu- 
script. 

Pope Sixtus V’s Bible is item No. 50 in the 
Theological folios, and sold for £32 5s. 

The item has none of the three distinguish- 
ing marks mentioned above; it seems, there- 
fore, that, if the bookseller’s statement about 
Dr. Worsley being a collector of Bibles is to 
be trusted, it is the unmarked items in the 
catalogue which probably came from his 





library. The catalogue lists sixty-three 
Bibles or separate editions of the Old or New 
Testaments, of which fifteen only have one 
of the distinguishing marks, leaving forty- 
eight for Worsley’s library. x 

If the unmarked books were in fact Wor. 
ley’s then he owned approximately in Theo. 
logy 500, Miscellaneous 250, Medicine 
Mathematics, etc., 500 and English 550, 5 
total, probably under- ‘than over-estimated, 
of 1,750 books, a very fair library. 

Mr. Somerset takes the view that “ D,” 
stands for ‘‘ Domini ’’; I had considered this 
interpretation, but thought that the com- 
bination of ‘‘ Domini ’’ preceded by ‘ Viri” 
and followed by ‘‘ Doctoris ’’ unlikely. 


J. B. Wuirmore. 
65 Coleherne Court, London, S.W.5. 


“A LIST OF SEVERALL ACTS TO BE 
PASS’D NEXT SESSIONS,” c. 1700/1, 


HE Ellesmere Papers in the Huntington 
Library contain an interesting and 
obviously satirical list of acts suggested for 
passage at the approaching session of parlia- 
ment.! Although this document cannot now 
be dated with complete exactness, the winter 
of 1700/1 seems a likely time. In the first 
place, many allusions, which will be ampli- 
fied in the footnotes, warrant that dating, 
Secondly, the Council had decided on 14 Nov. 
1700, that parliament should convene the 
following 16 January.2 Finally, the third 
Earl of Bridgewater, to whose papers the 
‘list ’’ belongs, died unexpectedly and ‘‘much 
lamented ’’ on 20 March 1701.3 Should it be 
objected that the phrase,” ‘‘ The late K. 
James,’’ requires placing the composition 
after James’s death in September 1701, the 
point can quickly be made that to many 
Englishmen, James was the late king long 
before his death. Moreover, the reference to 
the Prince of Wales might certainly indicate 
that James was still alive. 

As often happens in these matters, precise 
information on some -persons and _ events 
noticed in the list is difficult if not virtually 
impossible to obtain. While several charac 





1 El 9930, Huntington Library. This is repro 
duced with the kind permission of the Library 
authorities. F 

2 Narcissus Luttrell, ‘ A Brief Historical Relation 
of State Affairs from September 1678 to April 1714 
(6 vols., Oxford, 1857), iv, 707. 
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ters are so Well known that notes constitute an 
impertinence, others have received only 
scattered and vague mention. Full apprecia- 
tion of the nuances is therefore manifestly 
impossible. Although indispensable, the 
‘D.N.B.’, Macaulay, and Narcissus Luttrell 
often omit essential dates and avoid exact 
chronology ; furthermore, they do not always 
agree on specific facts. Nonetheless, admit- 
ting some inaccuracies and a tendency to 
anticipate events, Luttrell’s chronicle fills in 
many chinks. Above all, Macaulay’s pages 
are invaluable, both for information in per- 
sonalities and events not immediately avail- 
able elsewhere and for conveying the atmos- 
phere of those frenetic days when men seemed 
to serve several masters and to approach each 
problem in an intensely individual manner. 
Inspired by loyalties we know not of, they 
are not to be arbitrarily judged by the con- 
ventions and post hoc knowledge of two and a 
half centuries later. 

In its own right the “list” helps to pro- 
vide insight into that same emotional and 
intellectual climate. These mild reactions, 
only faintly disguised by an ironical touch, 
reveal quite as much as the blasts of the 
anonymous and irresponsible pamphleteer 
who calls down the wrath of an undoubtedly 
avenging and partisan God on the heads of 
the Jacobites. Bridgewater, it is true, may 
neither have composed this list nor actually 
approved of it, but his party allegiance and 
record of service to William support the belief 
that he had some direct connection with it. 
Presumably then, the paper is one of the 
lighter yet meaningful expressions of opinion 
in a day when bitter epithets and virulent, 
even slanderous, attacks normally charac- 
terised party battles. 


A List of Several Acts to be pass’d next 
Sessions 


An Act for the Preservation of the Protestant 
Religion both at Home and abroad in this 
fatal Conjuncture by putting the Adminis- 
tration of Affairs intirely into the Hands of 
those that love France and hate the Dutch. 
To be moved by Sr Christopher Musgrave.4 
An Act of Indemnity for those that were 
toncern’d in the Invasion Plot 1695, and to 
Qualify them for all Offices and Imployments 
both in Church and State, that their next 
attempt may succeed better. To be prepar’d 
by Sr Edward Seymour.5 
An Act to repeal the Association, And to 





Settle the Succession in the Right Line, to be 
brought in by Mr. Harcourt.6 

An Act to make all those incapable of being 
Elected to Serve in parliamt: who during the 
late war, were zealous in the House of Com- 
mons to give the necessary Supplys for the 
preservation of our Liberties and Religion. 
To be moved by Mr. Harley,” and Seconded 
by Mr. How.8 

An Act to establish a Cabinet Council, that 
may be either for Kensington, St. Germains, 
or Versailles, as there shall be occasion; to be 
nominated by the Lord Sunderland.9 

An Act for Uniteing the Crowne of France 
& Spain, and for disuniteing those of Eng- 
land and Scotland.19 To be manag’d by the 
Said Noble Lord, 

An Act to impower the new Lord Lieut: of 
Ireland to Erect an Ecclesiastical high Com- 
mission of Court in that Kingdome, and to 
render it more effectual than that of the late 
K. James. To be intrusted to Chancellour 
Methwyn.11 

An Act for Supporting the Credit of the 
Nation by reducing all public Securities to a 
discount of 50th per cent. To be transacted 
by the Lord Godolphin.12 

An Act to restrain the liberty of the Press, 
that the People may be kept in profound 
ignorance of their danger, ’till ’tis too late to 
help ’em. To be moved by M™ Hammond.13 
An Act for Educateing the Prince of Wales 
in the protestant Religion, to be prepar’d by 
Sir Fra: Child.4 

An Act to authorize Sr Cha: Duncomb when 
He is Lord Mayor of London to proclaim the 
Prince of Wales. To be brought in by Sr 
Theophilus Oglethorpe. 16 

An Act to pardon all the Errors & ignorance 
of the Court of Chancery since May last, 
charitably promoted by the Lord Sommers! 
for the benefit of his Successour. 

An Act to make the Lord Romny,% and the 
Lord Jersey!9 two able Ministers of State. To 
be moved by Mr. Brotherton2° an able Mem- 
ber of Parliamt. 

An Act to declare it high Treason for any 
Member to take Mony for his Vote in Par- 
liamt from any person whatsoever, Body 
politic or Corporate, The old East India Com- 
pany excepted. To be moved by Mr. Hey-n2! 
and prepared by Mr. Moor.2 

An Act to constitute the Treasurer of the old 
Fast India Company, Paymaster of the Band 


of Pensioners. To be drawn by Sr Tho. 
Cook.23 
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An Act to direct the following Stanza (pro- 
phetically made above 20 years Since) to be 
set as near as possible to the Tune of Lilli- 
burlero,24 and to appoint the Same to be Sung 
at Court three times a week and in the Court 
of Requests during the Sessions of Parlia- 
ment. 

But Sunderland, Godolphin Tory, 

They will appear such Chits in Story 

’Twill turn all politics to Jests 

To be repeated like John Dory 

Which Fidlers sing at Country Feasts. 


Cuaries F. Muttert. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
S.A. 


3 John Egerton, third Earl of Bridgewater (1646- 
1701), sat in James’s parliament for Buckingham as 
Viscount Brackley, a courtesy title; the following 
year, 1686, he succeeded to the peerage. in 1687, 
James deprived him of his lord-lieutenancy ot 
Bucks on the grounds of disaffection, but after 
the Revolution he regained this office. He soon 
became privy councillor and first commissioner o! 
trade and plantations. In 1699, he was appointed 
first commissioner tor executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral, and he also presided over the House 
of Lords in the absence of Lord Keeper Somers. 
He has generally been rated a man of excellent 
character and sound ability. 

4 Sir Christopher Musgrave (1632 ?-1704), per- 
sistently a stout supporter of the crown, sat in par- 
liament for various constituencies, 1661-1704. He 
opposed Exclusion; and, although he would not 
favour the repeal of the penal laws in 1687, as a 
leader of the High Tories in the Convention he re- 
sisted the declaration that James had abdicated and 
that the throne was vacant. In 1696, he refused to 
sign the “ Association * by the commons, but_on 
the other hand he favoured the exclusion of for- 
eigners from the privy council. He seems to have 
been a more high-minded gentleman than many 
men in that factious age. The “Association,” which 
is also mentioned below and was signed by the 
commons on 25 Feb, 1695/6, bears reproduction. 
It declared: 
** Whereas there has been a Horrid and detestable 
Conspirary formed and carryed on by Papists and 
other wicked and Traitorous Persons, for Assassin- 
ating his Maties Royall Person, in order to Incour- 
age an Invasion from ffrance to Subvert Our Reli- 

ion, Laws, and Liberty: Wee whose Names are 

reunto Subscribed, do heartily, sincerely, and 
Solemnly profess, testify, and declare. That His 
present Maty King William is Rightfull & Lawfull 
King of these Realms; And We doe mutually Pro- 
mise and Engage to stand by and assist each other 
to the utmost of Our Power in the Support and 
Defence of His Maties most Sacred Person and 
Government against the late King James and all 
his Adherents: And in case His Maty come to any 
Violent or untimely Death (which God forbid) Wee 
do hereby further freely and unanimously Oblige 
Our Selves to Unite, Associate, and stand by each 
other, in Revenging the same upon his Enemies, 


and their Adherents; and in supporting and De- | 


fending the Succession of the Crown, according to 


An Act made in the first yeare of the Reign of | 





King William. and Queen Mary Intit. An Act De 
claring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject and 
Setling the Succession of the Crowne.” Thj 
agreement was “Sihned by the House of Com 
mons ”’ just after the disclosure of Fenwick’s cop. 
spiracy. According to the Common’s Journals it 
was signéd on 25 February, but a manuscript copy 
in the Ellesmere Papers, El 9921, dates it at % 
February. . 

5 Sir Edward Seymour (1633-1708) had an ex 
tremely long and active political career, sitting in 
parliament from 1661 until his death, and holding 
the office of speaker for several years. Although 
generally a strong Tory he seems to have had no 
difficulty in shifting his opinions; and indeed one 
might conclude that his only principle was his own 
advancement and power. He contended against 
Exclusion but as early as 1681 appears to have 
favoured bringing in the Prince of Orange as regent, 
He withstood ‘James’s policy in 1685; in 1688 he 
joined William yet opposed giving him the crown, 
He refused to sign the “ Association” and in 
November, 1697, spoke in behalf of Sir John Fen 
wick ; in the following year he attacked Somers and 
the Dutch favourites. In early 1700 he was the 
chief manager for the Resumption Bill which 
annulled all of William’s grants of Irish lands, yet 
in 1701 he was quite pro-William. 

6 Simon Harcourt (1661 ? -1727), Tory MP, for 
Abingdon after 1690 and later first Viscount Har- 
court, was a contemporary of Robert Harley at a 
private school. He refused to sign the “ Associa- 
tion.” (Macaulay says that he “ tardily and up 
willingly signed the Association,” but he may have 
been among those mentioned by Luttrell as signing 
the document some days after it was originally 
agreed upon.) Later he spoke strenuously against 
the Fenwick Bill of Attainder. In 1701 he was 
selected to impeach Lord Somers. In after yearns 
he had an active and distinguished career, having 
much to do with the union with Scotland. 
Macaulay is less hostile to Harcourt than to many 
Tories, praising his “ honourable descent,” his 
“* distinguished ” legal attainments, fine person, 
graceful manner, eloquence, and learning. 

7 Robert Harley (1661-1724) is so well known that 
he scarcely calls for comment here. He was 
elected to parliament in 1689 and _ supported 
William. In 1690 he became commissioner of 
public accounts. He brought in the Triennial Bil 
(1694) and later on opposed Fenwick’s attainder. 
In December 1697, he carried a resolution that the 
military establishment should be reduced to that 
of 1680, and in December 1698, that the army of 
England should not exceed 7000 men. The fact that 
he was chosen speaker on 10 Feb. 1701, places this 
document before that date. 

8 John Grubham Howe, “Jack How ™ (1657. 
1722), “‘a young amorous spark of the court 
and a man of “bitter and petulant tongue, 
sat in the convention and succeeding parlia 
ments, 1689-1701, 1702-5. A zealous Whig, 
1689-92, he became a fierce Tory with strong 
French leanings after the latter date when 
he lost his post as Vice-Chamberlain to Marty. 
According to Macaulay “the deserter brought 
to the party which he had joined no weight 
of character, no capacity or semblance of 
capacity for great affairs, but much parliamenta 
ability of a low kind, much spite and m 
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impudence.” He declaimed vehemently against 
the war with France and in 1695 was strong for 
peace at any price. In 1696 he saw the country in 
ruins and supported Fenwick. He steadily opposed 
William, his policy and his friends, and in 1699 his 
hatred was such that he ‘ raved like a maniac ” in 
denouncing the Partition Treaty. He was defeated 
in December 1701, but came back to parliament the 
following year. 

9 Lord Sunderland (1640-1702) like Robert Har- 
ley calls for little comment here. The outburst of 
Anne in March, 1687/8, that he was “ the subtellest, 
workinest villain on the face of the earth” has 
in large measure tended to shape the judgment of 
most writers on the period. His survival of all 
kinds of political changes and the fact that while 
serving one master he carried on correspondence 
designed to safeguard his future should that master 
fall has never endeared him to historians. Of his 
ability and insight there is no question, end William 
while fully aware of his treachery found kim useful. 
He was Lord Chamberlain in 1697 and was almost 
unique in his day in his appreciation of the evolu- 
tion of cabinet government. After his resignation 
from the Junto in December 1697, he held no office 
but still remained influential with the king. Ken- 
sington was the residence of William III, St_Ger- 
mains of James II, and Versailles of Louis XIV. 

10 In 1698, the three powers, England, France, 
and Holland had negotiated a secret treaty for the 
partition of the Spanish empire betwcen a Bourbon, 
a Habsburg, and a Bavarian prince. The death of 
the latter necessitated a new treaty in 1699 (never 
tatified by the Holy Roman Emperor) which 
assigned Snain, Netherlands, and the colonies to 
the Habsburg prince, and the Italian possessions, 
which of course carried the major control of the 
Mediterranean, to the Bourbon prince. The dying 
king of Spain thereupon bequeathed all his posses- 
sions to the French prince and thus set the stage 


_ for the War of the Spanish Succession. 


il Chancellor ‘“*‘ Methwyn” or Methuen (1656 ?- 
1706), a poor judge but a staunch Whig, intriguing 
but confused, became chancellor of Ireland on 24 
Jan. 1697, but this did not prevent him from spend- 
ing much time in England. He had been a mem- 
ber of parliament since 1690 and of the council 
of trade, 1696-99. He was later to be remembered 
in connection with the Methuen Treaty with Portu- 
gal, 1703, to which he contributed little besides his 
name, He supported Fenwick’s attainder. The 
Ecclesiastical Commission of “ the late K. James ” 
was the attempted resuscitation of the High Com- 
mission Court. 

2 Lord Godolphin (1645-1712), another well- 
known figure of the time, held office under Charles, 
James, William, and Anne. Charles II, seldom at 
a loss for pertinent characterization, found him 

never in the way and never out of the way.” 
Although Godolphin voted for the regency in 
1688/9, he became commissioner of the treasury 
under William. “This did not stop him, however, 
from flirting with St. Germains. He was a lord 
Justice in 1695-6, and the head of the treasury, De- 
cember 1700 to December 1701, which may seem 
strong evidence that the document was written just 

fore the opening of parliament early in 1701. 

13 Anthony Hammond (1668-1738), poet and 
Pamphleteer, was M.P. for Huntinedonshire, 1695- 
98, 1702-8, and for Cambridge University, 1698- 





1701. He seems to have spoken principally on 
financial questions and to have written many elec- 
tion pamphlets, being especially active in the elec- 
tion of the speaker in 1698 when he favoured 
ae: The Press Act had been allowed to lapse 
in , 

14 Sir Francis Child (1642-1713), a banker and 
one-time Sheriff and Lord Mayor of London, 
entered Parliament in 1698. At first a Whig, he 
had become a Tory by 1700, further justification 
for dating this document no earlier than that year. 
Beyond the change in politics there seems to be 
little basis for the ceference here. He was elected 
Lord Mayor on 1 Oct. 1698 (Luttrell, iv, 433), 
considered as representative of London, 24 Dec. 
1700 (ibid., 721), and elected for Devizes on 7 Jan. 
1701 (ibid., v, 3). 

15 Sir Cha les Duncombe (d. 1711), banker and 
dolitician, had become prominent in London bank- 
ing circles by 1672 and sold his banking interests to 
the Bank of England in 1695 for £80,000. He sup- 
ported William’s accession and became M.P., 1695- 
98, 1702-11, was elected sheriff of London in June 
1699, and was knighted in October 1700. In this 
same year he became an alderman and was nomin- 
ated Lord Mayor, but a Whig was chosen 
in his place. In 1701 he was again nomin- 
ated but not until 1708 did he get the election. In 
1698 he was sent to the Tower on charges of specu- 
lation in Exchequer Bills, and threatened with a 
Bill of Attainder. A Bill of Pains and Penalties 
providing for confiscation of two-thirds of his 
property passed the commons that year but was 
defeated in the lords, 48-47. Macaulay expended 
some of his most brilliantly scornful passages in 
describing “ a palace more splendid and costly than 
had ever been inhabited by the magnificent 
Villiers . . . and called by the once humble name 
of Duncombe.” Concerning the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, he goes on: “* But whose heart was to 
bleed at the thought that Charles Duncombe, who 
was born to carry parcels and to sweep down a 
countinz-nhouse, was to be punished for his knavery 
by having his income reduced to eight thousand a 
year, more than most earls then possessed?” Be- 
cause of his suspect activities, Duncombe was out 
of parliament, 1698-1702. 

16 Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe (1650-1702) as a 
brigadier general had been active against Mon- 
mouth’s rebels. From 1689 to 1694 he was often 
in the news because his loyalty to James impelled 
him to foment disturbances and even behave “ in- 
decently * to Quzen Mary “ by looking her in the 
face and cocking” his hat. In 1690 and 1692 
warrants were issued against him as a Jacobite, and 
in 1694 he went to France. Not until 1698 did he 
take the oaths to William. From that year until his 
death he sat for Haslemere. The particular allu- 
sion here is to the widespread rumour, actually 
stated in a pamphlet in 1707, that an infant son of 
Oglethorpe’s was substituted for» the dead Prince 
of Wales in 1688 and that therefore in reality the 
Old Pretender was Oglethorpe’s own son. 

17 Lord Somers (1651-1716), Macaulay’s great 
hero, had been prominent in the debates on the 
settlement in 1688/9. He became Attorney- 
General in 1692, Lord Keeper in 1692/3, Lord 
Justice. 1695-99, and was elevated to the peerage 
on 2 Dec. 1697. He lost the confidence of Wil- 
liam in the controversy over the Dutch guards and 
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other matters in 1698/9, and the Partition Treaties 
greatly reduced his general popularity. He sur- 
rendered the Great Seal in April 1700, and was im- 
peached in June-July 1701. 

18 Lord Romney (1641-1704), ‘“‘ the handsome 
and dissolute Henry Sidney,” the ‘ terror to hus- 
bands,”’ was the brother of the more famous Alger- 
non Sidney. He entered parliament in 1679 and 
at the time carried on some negotiations with Wil- 
liam whose confidence he failed to gain. Neverthe- 
less in 1688 he was intimately connected with the 
invitation proceedings, and in 1689 became Lord 
Sidney and in 1694 Earl of Romney. In 1690 he 
was appointed Secretary of State to keep the seat 
until a better man came along. Two years later he 
became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at which job he 
failed. He held a number of other offices, military 
and judicial, and in 1700 was appointed Groom of 
the Stole. 

19 Edward Villiers, first Earl of Jersey (1656- 
1711), was raised to the peerage in October 1697. 
He had earlier held a number of diplomatic posts, 
being ambassador at The Hague and at Paris and 
playing some part in negotiating the Treaty of 

yswick (1697). He returned to England in 1699 
to become the Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department, a Lord Justice, and Lord Chamber- 
lain, all within a couple of years. Despite such 
honours, he was no more than an undistinguished 
mediocrity. 

20 Mr. Brotherton was probably the totally in- 
conspicuous member for Newton (Lancs.), Thomas 
Brotherton. 

21 The only man I have been able to find in 

ublic life who might fit Mr. Hey—n is Robert 

eysham, M.P. for Lancaster. 

22 Arthur Moore (1666 ?-1730) was an Irish 
politician and economist of humble origins who 
made much money and entered parliament for 
Grimsby in 1695. He continued in parliament most 
of his life and was much interested in the South 
Sea and other trading companies. 

23 Sir Thomas Cook, a kinsman of Josiah Child, 
was a great merchant and member of parliament. 
As head of the old East India Company he ex- 
pended vast sums to save it; “ thousands went to 
Seymour ”’ in 1693. He was committed to the 
Tower in 1695 for refusal to answer questions con- 
cerning this expenditure, and a bill was brought in, 
providing, among other penalties, “ that if, before 
a certain day, he should not acknowledge the whole 
truth, he should be incapable of ever holding any 
office.” He pleaded ‘“* with tears and lamentations” 
not to be so treated and promised to tell all in re- 
turn for a Bill of Indemnity. This was passed. 

24 “ Lilliburlero,” a political song composed 
about 1686 by Lord Wharton, satirized James II 
for an unwelcome nomination to the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland. , The original “ Lilli 
Burlero ’’ and some account of its history can be 
found in Thomas Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry.’ 


HENRY JAMES AND DUMAS FILS. 


“NO, for I'll save it,’’ said Browning in 

effect when precious things were 
threatened with destruction or oblivion. And 
it is almost as much for the sake of Dumas 





fils as for the sake of Henry James that] 
ask space to quote at some length, but with 
drastic abridgement, from James’s review of 
‘L’ Affaire Clemenceau,’ 1866. James still 
has his public, Dumas fils (I think) ha 
lost his, The relevance of the review t 
James himself is that in some measure both 
‘ Roderick Hudson’ and ‘ The Princess Caso. 
massima’ were influenced by ‘ L’ Affair 
Clemenceau.’ 


‘““M. Alexandre Dumas the younger... 
has now, at one stroke, affixed his name to 
the list of the greater French novelists . . , 

The story is cast into the shape of a 
memorial, drawn up for the use of his advo. 
cate by a man under indictment for the 
murder of his wife. It proposes to relate 
the history of their connexion and to trace 
out, step by step, every link in a long chain 
of provocation. It aims, in fact, at putting 
the lawyer—or, in other words, the reader— 
as nearly as possible in the position of the 
accused ... The hero is, on the face of the 
matter, a man of the deepest feeling and the 
richest understanding . . . 


The author concerns himself with motives 
and with causes... It is evident from the 
outset that he will speak without intellectual 
prudery and without bravado; that, having 
to tell a story containing elements the most 
painful and the most repulsive, he will 
pursue the one course which may justify his 
choice: that of exhibiting these elements in 
their integrity... 

Pierre Clemenceau is the natural son of an 
industrious and successful lingere ... On 
leaving school, he evinces a lively inclination 
for modelling in clay ; some of his figures are 
shown to a famous sculptor, who gives him 
hearty encouragement, and kindly consents 
to receive him as a pupil. From this moment 
his worldly fortunes prosper. . . 

He is still a very young man when he 
meets at a fancy dress party . . . a singular 
couple, whose destinies are forthwith inter- 
woven with his own: a showy middle-aged 
woman... and her little daughter, radiant 
with velvet and childish loveliness. The 
child, worn out with late hours, falls asleep 
in an arm-chair; while she sleeps, Clémen- 
ceau . . . attempts to sketch her figure, and, 
while he sketches, loses his heart. The child 
awakes, asks to see the picture, and then 
asks to possess it, Clémenceau promises to 
add a few touches at his leisure, and to 
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bring it to her the next morning... 

The acquaintance thus begun soon becomes 
an intimacy. Madame Dobronowska is a 
Polish lady who has had misfortunes, and 
who is leading a hand-to-mouth existence in 
Paris, in anticipation of the brilliant 


‘future to which she regards her daughter’s 


beauty as the key... She is an adventuress 
more false and mercenary than the fancy can 
readily conceive. ,, Clémenceau executes a 
bust of the young girl, and makes himself 
useful to the mother. Before many weeks, 
however, his friends leave Paris to seek their 
fortunes in Russia. For three years Clémen- 
ceau sees nothing more of them, although 
he occasionally receives a letter from Iza (the 
daughter) describing the vicissitudes of their 
career. Failing in her attempt to secure 
for her daughter the notice of the Crown 
Prince . . .Madame Dobronowska removes 
to Warsaw and commences operations afresh. 
As time elapses these operations prove to be 
of a nature detrimental to her daughter’s 
honour; and Iza, horrified by her mother’s 
machinations . . . applies for assistance to 
Clémenceau, as her only friend. The young 
man replies by a declaration of love, which 
Iza receives with rapture and forthwith 
makes her escape to Paris... They are 
married, For a long time their married life 
is without a cloud . . . but finally comes 
upon him like a thunder-clap the revelation 
of a long course of exorbitant infidelity on 
the part of his wife . . . Clémenceau breaks 
with her on the spot, and takes the edge 
from his frenzy by fighting a duel with the 
last of her many lovers. . . and suffers him- 
self to be led to Rome by one of his friends. 
Here, in the study of the great monuments 
of art, he awaits the closing of the wound 
which has been inflicted upon his honour and 
upon the deepest passions of his soul. 
His better wishes, however, are not 
answered ; day by day the desire of revenge 
.-. gathers instead of losing force. Hearing 
at last that . . . his wife has appeared 
before the world in a blaze of splendor as 
the presumed mistress of a foreign potentate, 
he hastily returns to Paris . . . She receives 
him with the cynical good nature of a soul 
utterly bereft of shame, and he stabs her to 
the heart. 

.. + The ultimate effect is to depress the 
reader’s mind, to leave it with no better com- 
pensation for the patient endurance of so 
many horrors than a grave conviction of the 





writer’s prodigious talent, and a certain 
vague, irritating suspicion that his own 
depression is even deeper than ours. In the 
way of compensation this is not enough . 
Life is dispiriting, art is inspiring; and a 
story-teller who aims at anything more than 
a fleeting success has no right to tell an ugly 
story unless he knows its beautiful counter- 
part, The impression . . . originally pro- 
duced on his own mind by his subject. . . 
depends on the artist’s reaction against the 
subject; and if the subject is morally 
hideous, of course this reaction will be in 
favour of moral beauty. ... It may be, 
however, that there is but just enough [of 
cynicism] to show us how seriously, how 
solemnly even, he has taken the miseries 
which he describes. . . 

Since the taste of the age is for 
realism, all thanks for such realism as 
this. It fortifies and enlarges the mind; 
it disciplines the fancy. , Since radical- 
ism in literature is of the order of 
the day, let us welcome a radicalism so intel- 
ligent and so logical . ... From beginning to 
end there is not a word which is accidental, 
not a sentence which leaves the author’s pen 
without his perfect assent and sympathy.”’ 


J. H. 


DID JOHNSON DESTROY MRS. 
THRALE’S LETTERS? 


THE holocaust (or near-holocaust) of Decem- 
ber 1784 reported by Boswell, i, 108; iv. 405 
may possibly have an element of exaggeration. 
But I think exaggeration (if any) should 
be attributed not to him but to Frank Barber, 
whom he must have questioned closely. 
The circumstantial evidence seems to bear 
out the story, What little has survived of 
Johnson’s papers can, I think, be presumed 
either to have been given away by Johnson 
before his death (e.g. Boswell’s letters, the 
MSS. of the Lives of Pope and Rowe, the 
copies of the letter to Macpherson, the MSS. 
of ‘Irene,’ and of translations from the 
Anthology, given to Langton, letters from 
various persons now at Bach-y-craig or the 
Rylands Library) or to have been saved from 
the ruin by Frank, who no doubt was the 
actual destroyer. (Boswell records, i, 27, the 
‘fragments of a diary and other papers ”’ 
used by Hawkins in his ‘Life’; Croker 
records the Welsh Diary—Hill v, 427.) 
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The outstanding exception is the letters of 
Mrs. Thrale which Mrs. Piozzi recovered 
from the executors.1_ How and why did these | 
survive from the much larger number which 
Johnson’s letters to her prove to have existed ? | 

(1) It is I think unlikely that Johnson des- | 
troyed any of them before 1784, unless in 
the stress of a removal. But he was in Fleet | 
Street in 1765, and the move from Johnson’s | 
Court to Bolt Court in 1796 (ii, 427) was 
a short one, and it would be simpler to move 
everything than to discriminate. 

(2) Fanny Burney’s story of an earlier | 
destruction of 1784 is in her ‘ Diary’ (1842) | 
ii, 328. Writing 28 Nov. 1784 she reports 
Johnson as saying on 25 November “If I meet 
with one of her letters, I burn it instantly. 
I have burnt all I can find.’’ I do not ex- 
clude the possibility of exaggeration, or worse, | 
in F.B.’s story, But it is at least ponder- 
able. Does the evidence of survival throw 
any light on ite? 

The chronology of the extant letters, neg- 
lecting those which are n.d. and are not cer- 
tainly (as yet and by me) dated is approxi- | 
mately as below. To enhance the significance 
of the figures I add those of the extant letters 
of J. to H. L. T. Thus the paucity of her 
letters of 1774 is matched in the third column, 
which reminds us that in that year they were 
hardly separated, Contrast 1782. 

Unpub- Pub- J. to 
lished lished T. 


Unpub- Pub- J. to 
lished lished T. 


wre -@ 2.0 1778 4 1 7 
1771 4 0 16 1779 . 228 
1772 & @: 1780 7.4 @ 
imo 610.0 66H 1781 > 1 2 
1774 a SO od 1782 Se 2: 
1775 14 2 44 1783 1 4 3 
1776 & 1.8% 1784 e 2, 
1777 5 2 & 


Of the published letters many, perhaps 
most, are probably compilations from several 
letters, which she no doubt destroyed after | 
using them. But some may be based on no | 
MS. source, but concocted out of Johnson’s 
letters, ‘ Thraliana’ and other memoranda, | 
and a retentive memory. 


1 With the exception of one letter printed by 
Boswell (which he no doubt got, as Mrs. Piozzi | 
says, from Frank) the MSS. of the letters which 
Mrs. Piozzi did not publish, and the MSS. (nozt, | 
at least for the most part, the originals, but written | 
for the press) of the letters which she published | 


in 1788, are in the Rylands Library. 








| defence. 


| very 


| nockshire. 





The figures, as far as they go, tend to con. 
firm Fanny Burney’s story. We see that he 
certainly kept three of 1784 (I say certainly 
three, because the two published “letters” 
are not proof of survival); these he might 
think he should want for record or self. 
But otherwise the most accessible, 
because the most recent, letters suffered most 
—only one certain survival from ’82-’83, as 
against twelve from ’80-’81. Now Mrs. 
Thrale spent most of ’82 and ’83 in Bath; 
and though Johnson’s letters show that he felt 
a growing estrangement, they also show that 
she wrote to him frequently. 

My guess is that he was angry enough to 
destroy what was nearest to his hand, but 
not vindictive or patient enough to plunge 
into the presumably tempestuous, certainly 
uncharted, ocean of his accumulated papers, 
The survival of so many of her letters is 
remarkable, unless we attribute it to some 
unlikely accident. For there is, I 
believe, hardly any evidence or probability 
that Johnson spared other letters, except 
those from himself to his wife, which Frank 
confessed he had burned (‘ Boswell Papers, 
xvi, 148), Perhaps the only other important 
survival is that of the letters from Miss Hill 
Boothby, which were sold by Barber’s widow 
and published in the ‘ Annals’ of 1805. 


R. W. C. 


| ENRY VAUGHAN’S EPITAPH.—This 


poet died at Llansaintfraed in Breck- 
The house in which he spent his 


| closing years was pulled down in the nine- 
| teenth century, and the church in which he 
| worshipped was replaced by an ornate build- 


ing in the taste of that period. The inserip- 
tion on his tombstone in the churchyard is: 
HENRICUS 
VAUGHAN SILURIS 
MD OBIIT AP. 23 AN 
sac. 1695 mTaTis suE 73 
[The Vaughan coat of arms] 
QUOD IN SEPULCRUM 
VOLUIT 
SERVUS INUTILIS 
PECCATOR MAXIMUS 
HIC IACEO 


GLORIA MISERERE 


The fifth and sixth lines of this epitaph 
are untranslatable. The carver seems to have 
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left out a word ; for instance, ‘‘ in sepulerum 
poni voluit’’: that is, Vaughan wished to 
have inscribed on his tomb the words: 
“Servus inutilis, peccator maximus, hic 
jaceo.”’ H. C, Beeching, in his essay on 
Vaughan, prefixed to the Muses’ Library edi- 
tion of the ‘ Poems,’ quotes only the first two 
lines and the last four, thus giving a neat and 
rounded epitaph such as the post wished. But 
it is not correct to state, as he does, that it 
appears in this form on the tombstone at 
Llansaintfraed. 
Percy Simpson. 


EMPORA MUTANTUR, ETC., AND 

ITS MISQUOTATION.—The authorship 
of the oft-quoted line—T’empora mutantur, 
nos et mutamur in illis—was dealt with in a 
note to my work, in Latin, on ‘ Sophocles 
and Shakspere,’ Cambridge, Macmillan 
and Bowes, 1896 (referred to on p. 464 of ‘ N. 
and Q.’, of 24 Dec, 1938), p. 54, wherein I 
made reference to relevant passages in ‘ N. 
and Q.’ of the several years 1850, 1866, 1873, 
1874 and 1892. I further dealt with the 
matter in ‘N. and Q.’ of 1939. 

The line is not of classical times. Indeed, 
as will presently be seen, it only dates from 
the ninth century of the Christian era. 

Mr. John Owen, in the 1668 edition of his 
work (the title of which escapes me at the 
moment), p. 177, quoted it as the first line 
of a couplet, as follows: 

Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis: 

Quomodo? Fit semper tempore pejor homo. 
He gave, however, no indication of the 
authorship either of such couplet or of its 
first line, 

The author of such first line was, in fact, 
Lothaire the First, Emperor of Germany, 
who lived from 795 to 855—and I find this 
confirmed by the Rev. James Wood in his 
‘Dictionary of Quotations,’ London, 1893, 
. where he called him ‘‘ Kaiser Lothar 


_ Some seven centuries later we find a pass- 
ing variation, wherein the opening word 
“Tempora”’ is replaced by ‘‘ Omnia.”’ This 
variation was ascribed by Mr. Wood, op. 
cit., p. 328, to Borbonius; i.e., Nich. Bor- 
bonius or Bourbon, the French Latin Poet, 
author of “ Nuge,’? who lived from 1503 to 
1550. 

That variation, however, appears to have 
found no general favour, and ‘‘ Tem- 
pera” soon resumed its rightful place; and 











so is it quoted by my friend the Rev. H. P. 
Jones in his ‘ Dictionary of Foreign Phrases 
and Classical Quotations,’ new and revised 
edition, 1929, p. 117, though without any 
indication of authorship. 

The ‘Oxford Dictionary of Quotations,’ 
published in 1941, fails—unaccountably—to 
make any reference whatsoever to this well- 
known line. 

Curiously enough—and even to this day— 
the line hag sometimes been misquoted, with 
the alteration of the words ‘‘ nos et’’ to “‘ et 
Indeed, such alteration must at one 
time have had a vogue; for I seem clearly to 
remember from my early days a Latin Gram- 
mar for Schools, wherein the presumably 


sé 


” 
nos. 


| scholastic author actually so quoted the line 





as an illustration of the theory—if you please 
—that the Romans at times would lengthen 
a short syllable for the purpose of emphasis ! 
Hence, wrote he, ‘‘ Tempora | mutan | tur 
et | nos,’ etc.; whereas the last syllable of 
‘“mutantur ’’ was normally, of course, short. 
Apart altogether from the difficulty of appre- 
ciating any need of emphasis upon such third 
and last syllable, I can only express a feeling 
of regret that the grammarian did not verify 
the accuracy of his quotation before indulging 
in any such fantasy. 

I have often wondered, however, at whose 
hands and when such misquotation took its 
rise. I can now at least name one who mis- 
quoted the line so far back as the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Quite recently I was looking through the 
‘Calendar of the Manuscripts of The Mar- 
quis of Bath ’—published by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission—vol. ii, 1907, in 
search of a reference concerning Dr. Walter 
Bayley or Baily (circa 1529 or 1530-1591/2), 
who was Regius Professor of Physic in the 
University of Oxford from 1561 to 1582 and 
later Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, 
and who has been the pivot of my articles in 
‘N. and Q.’ of 15 and 29 Dec. 1934, 1 July 
1939, and ante pp. 18-19 and 47-52. 

I found the volume to commence with the 
heading ‘‘ The Harley Papers: Continued ”’ ; 
and, on pp. 20-22, I found as follows: 

“* Buxton.—[ 1573-1582]. ‘A note of 
things written in the glasse windowes at Bux- 
tons.’ The sheet of paper appears to be a 


great guest hall at Buxton then lately built 
diagram of a large window (probably in the 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury) and is in four 
columns.” 
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I need not trouble concerning the contents 
of the first three columns. The fourth column 
(on p. 22) was the one which gave me what 
I was looking for and which gave me, also, 
that which has led me to write the present 
article, 

That which had been written by Dr. Bay- 
ley was: ‘‘ Hoc tantum scio quod nihil scio. 
Doctor Bayley.’’ A wise man that. 

And then—in the earlier part of that third 
column there caught my eye: ‘‘ Tempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. R. Ley- 
cester. 

Thus was the line misquoted by Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, so created in 1564, 
who lived from circa 1532 to 1588. 

More than three and a half centuries have 
since passed andi still, to-day, as already in- 
timated, we not infrequently find the line 
similarly misquoted, 

Times, indeed, may. change; but nothing 
can change the line composed by Lothaire the 
First some eleven hundred years ago. 

L. G. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


A LONDON PETITION ON THE POPISH 

PLOT.—The following petition, printed 
in a broadside character, was circulated in 
London in 1679 at the height of the 
engendered by the ‘‘ Popish Plot.’’! 
finally presented to Charles II, it was backed 
by 169 sheets containing approximately 
20,000 signatures. These lists, unlike the 
Chartist petition of 1848, seem thoroughly 
authentic inasmuch as the sfgnatures are 
individualistic and among them are the 
names of recognisable and identified Lon- 
doners. Although obviously in no wise 
remarkable for its content, the petition with 
its army of signers does provide an additional 
clue to the excitement created by the disclo- 
sures of Titus Oates. 


H. Horton-Smirua. 


To the Kings Most Excellent Majesty. 

The Humble Petition of your Majesty’s most Duti- 
ful and Loyal Subjects, Inhabitants in and about 
ye Citty of London, Whose Names are hereunto 
Subscribed 

Sheweth, 

That whereas there hath been, and still is, a 
most Damnable and Hellish Popish Plot, branched 
forth into several the most Horrid Villanies against 
rome Majesty's most Sacred Person, the Protestant 

ligion, and the Well-Established Government of 
this Your Realm, for which several of the Principal 

1 HM 68, Huntington Library. The Library 
authorities have kindly permitted me to publis 
this document. 





furor | 
As 





: 





———_.., 


Conspirators stand now Impeached by oe 

Therefore in such a Time when your Maj 
Royal Person, as also the Protestant Religion, pd 
the Government of this Nation are thus in most 
imminent Danger, 

We your Majesty’s most Humble, Dutiful, and 
Obedient Subjects, in the deepest sense of our Duty 
and Allegiance to your Majesty, do most humbly 
and earnestly Pray, That. the arliament which a 
Prorogu’d until the 26th Day of aye next, m 
then Sit, to Try the Offenders, and to Redrasd 
other our most Important Grievances, no otherways 
to be Redressed. 

And your Petitioners shall ever Pray for your 
Majesty's Long and Prosperous Reign. 

Cuartes F. Mutter, 

University of Missouri. 


OME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 
AUTHORS.—Here are some examples of 
errors perpetrated by well-known writers that 
may be of interest to readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 


Charles Reade, in ‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth’ (ch. xxxvii) makes the following 
blunder : 

‘I [Denys, the robbed soldier] have five 
pieces with the bailiff, and ten I left with 
Marion, luckily.” 

‘““and I left fifteen gold pieces with her.” 

[Ten first, fifteen afterwards. ] 


Thackeray in ‘The Newcomes’ (ch, xiv) 
writes: ‘Is she pretty, and did you dance 
with her?’’ aske Ethel. 

‘Me, dance!”’ says Mr. Barnes. We are 
speaking of a time before casinos were, and 
when the British youth were by no means 80 
active in dancing practice as at the present 
period. 

Yet in ch. xxxii we are told that ‘‘ Barnes 
is one of the very best waltzers in all society, 
that is the truth.’ 

Besant, in ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men’ (in ch, xxxvii): ‘‘ Mr. Armitage left 
his rich followers in the porch,’’ whereas (in 
ch. xlv) we read: 

‘“ Miss Rebekah Hermitage, whose father 
is minister of the Seventh Day Independents” 
and (in ch, vi) ‘‘ As for one of your dres+ 
makers, I can recommend you Rebekah Her- 
mitage.’’ And yet (in ch. xxxvii) he is met 
tioned as “‘ the Rev. Percival Armitage ” and 
is so named until the end. 


‘En ce moment, I’ ‘hor! oge du salon sonna 
huit heures quarante ’ ’ [struck 40 min. past 8 
o'clock]. This occurs in Jules Verne’s ‘le 
Tour du Monde in 80 jours’ (ch. XXXVi). 

One of Victor Hugo’s novels, ‘ L’ Homme 
qui rit,’ ch. v, bk. iii is headed ‘‘ Le Wapet 
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take’? and the word is used in the sense of 
a bailiff, whereas it really means a territorial 
division, a hundred, 

In ‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer’ (2nd part, 
bk. i, ch. v) he refers to ‘the Firth of 
Fourth’? as the ‘‘ Premieré des Quatre’’ 
[= First of the Fourth]. 

The following quotations are from his play 
of ‘Ruy Blas’: 

“J’aimerais mieux, plutét qu’étre a ce 

point infame, 

Vil, odieux, pervers, misérable et flétri, 

Qu’un chien rongeét mon crane au pied du 

pilori! ”’ 
Act I, sc. 2 (Don César). 
“Ah! mon trés cher cousin, vous voulez que 
j’émigre 
Dans cette Afrique ot l’homme est la souris 
du tigre! ”’ 
Act IV, sc. 2 (Don César). 


E. LatHam. 


It is with more than inaccuracy and 

blunder that Alice Meynell charged 
Thackeray. In an unreprinted essay she 
wrote ; 


How lamentably the ready-made and habit have 
him by the hand! He ceases to see the persons 
of his story; he sees them otherwise for the sake 
of an inconsistent joke. So lax is his hold upon 
the images of General Baynes and Mrs. Baynes 
(in Philip) that, having been introduced to us as 
the father and mother of a baby, they are im- 
mediately an aged couple in wigs. Wigs are 
funny, and there they are; it was funny to have 
the old couple embarrassed in travelling by baggage 
and a baby, and there is the baby. As a slip of 
memory this accident might be of little moment; 
as a sign of the ready-made in fiction it is much 
to the present purpose, It is as it were impossible 
for Thackeray to check himself or to deny his own 
expectation, There are two watches in ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ dumped down like that baby. A novelist 
is not bound to be exact about a couple of trin- 
kets; but again here we have the ready-made of 
the self-indulgent author. Here it is: Captain 
Dobbin had presented Amelia with a watch and 
chain, Soon after, General Tufto and George 
Osborne both present Rebecca with watches, and 
in order to press the ready-made point of George’s 
neglect of his wife, and infatuation for Becky, we 
are told that “Mrs. Osborne had no watch.” 
Again, “It became the fashion among all the 
honest young fellows of the regiment to admire 
and adore Mrs. Osborne.” Anon we find her— 

ready-made one—sitting alone and neglected 
on a sofa at the Waterloo ball. Exaggeration 
fequires that Becky should weep often, and at will, 
in the course of the story; on a late page 
Thackeray reproaches her for wearing very seldom 
be ee ” of tears He denies himself 


ba 3s 





EORGE CHAPMAN AND THE 
GREVILLES.—In 1612 a quarto of 
Chapman’s play ‘The Widow’s Tears’ was 
published with a dedication to ‘“‘ The Right 
Virtuous and Truly Noble Géntleman Mr. 
Jo. Reed of Mitton, in the county of 
Gloucester, Esquire,’’ but the identity of the 
poet’s friend seems so far to have eluded 
notice. Professor T. M. Parrott in his edition 
of Chapman suggests a certain Gloucester- 
shire surgeon, but without much confidence. 

Chapman himself has rather misled us by 
speaking of Mitton as in the county of 
Gloucester. Actually it is in Worcestershire, 
on the Gloucestershire border, near Tewkes- 
bury. In 1571 the manor was sold to Giles 
Reed by Sir Fulke Greville, of Beauchamp 
Court; Giles Reed married Katherine 
Greville, and the Reed and Greville quarter- 
ings on monumental inscriptions are described 
by Habington (Survey of Worcestershire, i, 
112-114), 

John Reed, Chapman’s friend, succeeded 
his father in April 1611. In dedicating ‘ The 
Widow’s Tears’ to him, Chapman was thus 
honouring a kinsman of Fulke Greville. 

Although, therefore, there does not seem to 
be any other evidence connecting the two 
Elizabethan philosophic poets, I think we can 
hardly doubt that Chapman’s friendship with 
a Worcestershire squire arose through a prior 
association with Greville, 

H. W. CRuNDELL. 


W: J. CRAIG (1843-1906), EDITOR OF 
‘THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE.’— 
We are much indebted to a querist who set us 
on tracing one of E. V. Lucas’s essays— 
truly described by Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
(‘ Experiences of a Literary Man’) as “ one 
of the best and most moving of all his essays,”’ 
entitled ‘A Funeral.’ It is to be found in 
his ‘ Character and Comedy’ (1907). Lucas 
doesn’t say whose funeral, and the essay is 
not referred to in Sir Sidney Lee’s article in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ But a comparison of the essay 
with the article establishes the identity. 
Perhaps Sir Sidney Lee would not in any 
case have enlivened his article with E. V. 
Lucas’s reminiscences, but he might have 
added warmth to it with an epithet or two. 
The Dictionary doesn’t tell us that 

A short and sturdy Irish gentleman . . . he had 


the heart of a child. I never knew a man of so 
transparent a character. He showed you all his 
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thoughts: as someone once said, his brain was like 
a beehive under glass—you could watch all its 
workings. And the honey in it! To walk with 
him at any season of the year was to be reminded 
or newly told of the best that the English poets 
have said on all the phenomena of wood and 
hedgerow, meadow and sky. He had the more 
lyrical passages of Shakespeare at his tongue’s 
end, and all Wordsworth and Keats. These were 
his favourites. . . 

I may say incidentally that our old friend wrote 
the worst hand in London, and it was not an 
uncommon experience of his correspondents to 
carry his missives from one pair of eyes to another, 
seeking a clue; and I remember on one occasion 
two such inquirers meeting unexpectedly and each 
simultaneously drawing a letter from his pocket 
and uttering the request that the other should put 
everything else on one side in order to solve the 
enigma. . . 

He had a quick, .chivalrous temper, and | 
remember the difficulty I once had in restraining 
him from leaping the counter of a small tobac- 
conist’s in Great Portland Street, to give the man 
a good dressing for an imagined rudeness—not 
to himself but to me. And there is more than one 
bus-conductor in London who has cause to remem- 
ber this sturdy Quixotic passenger’s championship 
of a poor woman to whom insufficient courtesy 
seemed to him to have been shown. Normally 
kind and tolerant, his indignation on hearing of 
injustice was red hot. 
meanness. It would haunt him all the evening. 
“Can ut really be true?” he would ask, and burst 
forth again into flame. 


So when next you take down the Oxford 


Shakespeare from your shelves, think that | 


not the least Shakespearian character in it 
is named only on the title-page and at the 
end of the preface. 
Ep 
EATING THE BOUNDS. — Amongst 
parishes in which the ancient custom of 
‘“‘ beating the bounds,’’ or perambulation of 
boundaries, still takes place is that of Cod- 
sall, Staffordshire. A report in a local paper 
says that 
For the first time for eight years the ancient 
custom of beating the bounds was revived at Cod- 
sall on Whit Monday. A party of forty, includ- 
ing many children, set out from the parish church 
on a journey of sixteen miles through fields, brooks, 
gardens, farms, over railroads and roads. After 
skirting Bilbrook, they came to the stream passing 
under the main Wolverhampton road. Striking 
across country, the party then made for Wergs Hall, 
where a ten foot wall had to be climbed. After 


pausing for refreshments at Kingswood, the party : 


made its way to the stone marking the point on 
the Shropshire and Staffordshire border where the 
four parishes of Codsall, Brewood, Shifnal, and 
Albrighton meet, and here the traditional bumping 
of the chairman of the Parish Council, Mr. G. 
H. Ward, took place. 

G. S. Hewrns. 


He burned at a story of | 


| 


| 











Readers’ Queries. 


DENTIFICATION OF ARMS ON BOOK. 
PLATE.—To whom would the following 
arms belong: (? Argent) two lions passant, 
guardant. (These lions are placed in the 
extreme top dexter corner, and the extreme 
bottom sinister corner, They are not In Pale) 
These arms are in a shield bearing: 
Quarterly of 16, 1 and 16. Two lions (as 
above), 2 Fleming of Rydal, co. Westmor- 
land. 3 Lancaster. 4 Urswick. 5 Hodleston, 
6 Millam. 7 Boyvil. 8 Fenwick. 9 Staple 
ton. 10 Falconbridge, 11 FitzAlan. 12 Mal. 
travers. 13 Ingham. 14 De la Pool. 15 
Chaucer. All impaling Lewthwaite of Broad. 
gate, co, Cumberland. Crest, A talbot passant, 
Motto, Nec timeo nec sperno. 
Who would be the owner of this bookplate? 
I understand there is not a specimen in the 
Franks collection at the B.M. 


Wma. Wave Porteovs. 


‘ 4 LETTER OF STATE OF A SCOLLER 

OF CAMBRIDGE’ ec. 1572:—Sometime 
about the year 1572, a book entitled ‘ A Letter 
of State of a Scoller of Cambridge’ appears 
to have been published. Neither the British 
Museum Library nor the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library are able to trace a copy in 
existence, I have contemporary extracts from 
this work which are headed ‘ The titles of the 
Competitors of the Crowne of Englande, and 
exceptions to some of them, with other 
matters concerninge the same.’’ The work 
appears to have been in the form of a con- 
versation between a lawyer, a scholar and 
a gentleman (reported by the scholar), and 
the lawyer’s views predominate. He mainly 
expounds the law, and the other two rails 
questions, The main subject is that of the 
succession to the throne after the death of 
Elizabeth. The claim of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, as a descendant of the Duke of 
Clarence (brother to Edward IV) is opposed. 
The descendants of Henry VII, through his 
daughters (1) Margaret, wife of James V of 
Scotland (2) Mary, widow of Louis XII d 











France, afterwards wife of the Duke of 
Suffolk, are preferred. It maintains the 
right of the descendants of Margaret 


(primarily Mary, Queen of Scots, and her sot 

James VI and I) against those of the younge? 

sister the Duchess of Suffolk. , 
Much space is devoted to the disproving 
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as a forgery an alleged will of Henry 
VIII, which postponed the claims of Mar- 
aret’s descendants to those of the Duchess 
of Suffolk. Three “ stoppes’’ against the 
claim of Mary, Queen of Scots and her son 
James which the writer tries to override are 
(1) their being strangers, ‘‘ borne out of the 
land”; (2) King Henry’s alleged will; (3) 
that they, or at any rate, Mary, are enemies 
to the religion established in England. The 
date of the book is fixed by various references 
(1) the statement that the heir to the throne 
of France was the King’s brother (prior to 
1574) (2) that the Duke of Norfolk had died 
(after 1572). 

Is this book known to any reader of ‘N. 
and Q.’? 

P. D. Munpy. 


pare OF BIRTH OF SIR JOSEPH 
PAXTON, GARDENER AND ARCHI- 
TECT.—According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ Paxton 
was ‘born at Milton Bryant, near Woburn, 
Bedfordshire, 3 Aug. 1801.’’ Miss V. Mark- 
ham in ‘Paxton and the Bachelor Duke’ 
gives the date of birth as 3 Aug. 1803. Accord- 
ing to the parish registers of Milton Bryan, 
he was baptised on 28 Aug. 1803, and a 
memorial window in the church gives 1803 as 
the year of birth. 

Probably an obituary notice in 1865, tie 
year of his death, would state his age. 

Bape. ake 


ICHARD THOMPSON.—Can any reader 
give any information as to the identity 
of and statement as to Mr. Richard Thomp- 
son, who was shown in the second plate of the 
members of the Dilettanti Society? He is in 
the well-known picture by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, engraved by W. Say, and by C. A. 
Tomkins. 
W. H. QuarReELt. 


(/ATHEDRALS AND MINSTERS. — I 

should be interested to know the exact 
difference and why the latter term has been 
employed in comparatively few instances. 
Apparently the title ‘‘ Minster ”’ is not con- 
fined to churches of extensive proportions, for 
according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
Canute went to Assingdon in a.p. 1020 ‘‘ with 
Earl Thurkyll, and Archbishop Wulfstan, 
and other bishops, and also abbots, and many 
monks with them; and he ordered to be built 
there a minster of stone and lime. , .” 





Ashingdon Church, Essex, claims to be the 
minster erected by Canute’s order and the 
present building which dates from the early 
fourteenth century consists only of chancel, 
nave and west tower of very modest dimen- 
sions; the entire length of the church is 
approximately 60 feet and its width about 20 
feet. 


Francis W. STEeEr. 
A ‘“FEAR-NOTHING” MAKER.—My 
attention has been drawn to the will 


proved at Norwich in 1724, of John Kershaw 
of that city, who is described as a “ fear 
nothing maker.’’ 

This occupation is certainly unusual and i 
should welcome suggestions as to its actual 
meaning, If taken literally, it would imply 
that Kershaw was prepared to undertake the 
manufacture of any article regardless of pub- 
lic or private opinion of its merits, but I feel 
that there is something more in it than that. 
Has it been recorded elsewhere ? 


Francis W. Steer. 


NGLISH VILLAGES IN VERSE.—I am 

endeavouring to compile an anthology of 
humorous rhymes, couplets and jingles about 
our English villages which have been handed 
down from generation to generation, but do 
not usually find their way into the guide- 
books. 

For an instance, there is a rhyme about 
villages in Warwickshire : 

Idlecote on the Hill, Whatcote downderry, 

Beggarly Oxshill and lousy Fulready, 

Yawning Yittington, peeping Pillerton, 

And one-eyed Marston. 

If any of your readers know any verses 
about their own or other districts, I should 
be very grateful to have them, with the county 
of the villages, 

I do not, of course, want epitaphs, neither 


| do I want the verses written by well-known 


poets (e.g. A. E. Housman’s ‘‘ Clinton, Clun- 
bury,’’ etc.), but simply rhymes and jingles, 
complimentary, rude or otherwise, which they 
have heard repeated about hamlets and vil- 
lages. 

J. E. Lioyp. 


XIX-CENTURY HOME GUARD.— 
Where can information be found concern- 
ing the equivalent of our present Home 
Guard during Napoleon’s projected invasion 
of this country? Were compulsory orders 


| issued for the formation of such a force, or 
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were such units as were formed of a volun- 
tary character? There has come into my pos- 
session a Guard Book (nightly report) of the 
** Newport Patrole,’’ and it seems unlikely 
that the burghers of this small Shropshire 
town would be alone in the formation of a 
Home Guard against the threat from across 
the Channel. 
Wom. C, 


HE BIBLICAL OAK.—What is the tree 
referred to in Holy Scripture as an 
‘‘oak’’?? I have been under the impression 
that this was the ilex, but in a Bible com- 
mentary I find that there are two distinct 
species common in Palestine, and that the 
two Hebrew terms are both translated ‘‘ oak ”’ 
in the Authorised and the Revised Versions. 
Further, it is stated that the famous oak near 
Hebron known as Abraham’s Oak was an 
evergreen tree similar to the holm oak in- 
troduced into England. 
I should be glad if readers could enlighten 
me on the subject. 
G. 8. Hewrns. 


PHRAIM AND ZACHARY CHAM- 

BERS.—According to ‘ D.N.B.’ Ephraim 

Chambers (1680-1740) of cyclopedia fame, was 
son of a farmer in the Kendal district. 

Has the ancestry of this family ever been 
traced by a Westmorland genealogist? I 
think I have read in a history of Kendal that 
they were a Quaker family and lived at a 
village called Milton (?) near Kendal. 

Zachary Chambers, brother of Ephraim, 
lived at Chelsea and Wimbledon, and married 
March 1732, Mrs. Lomax, mother of Caleb 
Lomax, M.P. for St. Albans. I believe he 
was twice married. Which wife was mother 
of Charlotte Barbara Chambers, wife of Sir 
William Wolseley, Bart., of Wolseley Hall, 
Staffs? Any information regarding Zachary 
would be appreciated. 


P. W. Montacvue-SMmItu. 


HODOCANAKIS, GOVERNORS OF 
RHODES. — The Rhodocanakis are 
alleged to be directly descended from Constan- 
tine the Great. Has the gap between Con- 
stantine and Agariano Samonas (c. 830) ever 
been bridged ? 

This line is interesting if so, as, through 
the marriage of Irene Rhodocanakis with 
Andronicus Comnenus, in the twelfth century, 
all descendants of Jacqueline Woodville can 











claim descent from this eminent family, 
P. W. Montacve-Saits, 


HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 4 
KLY, SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEY 
BY HIMSELF (Illustrated by John Berwick) 
1790.—Could any reader tell me where a copy 
of this book is to be found? It is listed on 
p. 563, vol. ii of the Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature, but I have been unable 
to find it in the British Museum Library. 
V. ve S. Prnto. 
ee College, University Park, Notting- 


WRITINGS OF HENRY BBEESLEY— 

Henry Beesley, rector of Swerford 1640. 
1675, is described in Athene Ozxonienses by 
Anthony Wood, p. 542, as ‘‘ a witty man and 
a good poet in his younger years.”’ 

Is there anything known of his writings 
beyond his sermons ‘The Soul’s Conflict’ 
(1657) ? 

M. T. 


HE SPECTRES OF PRAGUE.—In his 
‘First Men in the Moon,’ Mr. H. G. 
Wells uses in chapter iii, the passage : 

I do not remember before that night thinking 
at all of the risks we were running. Now they 
came like that array of spectres that once be- 
leaguered Prague. 

I would be grateful if any reader can tell 
me to what legend belongs ‘‘ the array of 
spectres that once beleaguered Prague,’’ or 
the reason for the phrase. 


Epwin Raprorp. 


ILEMENTINA JACOBINA SOBIESKI.— 
In the churchyard at Kew there is a much 
worn tombstone, date undecipherable, appar- 
ently to a member of the Sobieski family. 
Is anything known of this lady and was she 
a descendant of the Stuarts? The inscription 
is as follows: 

‘‘[Clemen]tina Jacobina Sobieska widow 
of Francis Schnell, Esquire, and daughter 
of Colonel Allan Macdonald of Kinlochan- 
oldart ([? Kinlochailart], Invernessshire, 
who had her residence of fifty-three [years] 
in this paris died respected and 
esteemed...” 

Evans Lewin. 


[The Notes on ‘The Myth of the “ Sobieski 
Stuarts,” ’ clvii. 435, 452; clxxvii. 265, 320, 357, 
369; clxxviii. 367, do not deal with this lady—Ep] 
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pusLic EXECUTIONS IN ENGLAND. 
—When was the last of these and where? 
And who was the criminal ? 
J. J. TInstey. 
Southend-on-Sea. 


(From ‘ American N. & Q.’, July, 1943.) 

AIN AFTER BATTLE.—Philip Van 

Doren Stern appears to accept the seem- 
ingly unscientific theory that human combat is 
capable of affecting the weather when he says, 
in ‘ The Life and Writings of Abraham Lin- 
coln’ (N.Y., 1940, p. 154): ‘‘ The rain that 
so often follows a great battle came down 
in torrents ’’—after the Battle of Gettysburg. 

The belief, I think, is a very old one. The 
ancients, I am quite certain, thought that 
the sweat of their warriors was transformed 
into rain when the fighting ceased; but I 
know of no specific illustrations of this notion. 
Are‘ A.N, and Q.’ readers familiar with the 
“records”? or legends—either ancient or 
modern—that cover this point? And has 
there been any revival of this belief in the 
last four years? 


B. O. N. 


Y ag og COMPANION.—Can someone 
define a “‘ scholar’s companion’’? And 
what is the origin of the expression? It is 
used in the first stanza of ‘‘ Big Brother,”’ by 
the late Elizabeth Madox Roberts (‘ Under 
the Tree.’ N.Y., 1930, p. 14): 

Our brother Clarence goes to school. 

He has a slate and a blue school-bag. 

He has a book and a copybook _ 

And a scholar’s companion and a little slate rag. 
EvizaBetH SHOWACRE. 

Spokane Public Library. 


DUBIOUS SPENSER QUOTATION.— 
Whittier, in his essay ‘The Beautiful,’ 
quotes these lines, with the ascription ‘‘ in 
the words of Spenser ”’ : 
A sweet, attractive kind of grace;. 
A full assurance given by looks; 
Continual comfort in a face; 
The lineaments of Gospel books. 
Obviously they are not Spenser’s lines, Are 
they Emerson’s or Wordsworth’s, or perhaps 
Whittier’s own, attributed to Spenser ? 


Louris §. FRIEDLAND. 


, [They are by Matthew Roydon (fl. 1580-1622) in 
An Elegie, or friends passion, for his Astrophill” 
(ie. Sir Philip Sidney), contributed anon ously 
to Spenser’s ‘ Astrophel.’-—Ep., ‘ N. and Ol 





Replies. 








ALTITUDINAL INSANITY. 


(clxxxiv. 378). 

| HAVE been hoping that some member of 

. ‘the faculty ’’ would answer Mr. Har- 
COURT-BaTu’s question; but, since none has. 
hitherto done so, am daring myself to ‘‘ rush 
in where angels fear to tread.’”’ The mental 
condition to which he refers has long been 
known as acrophobia, on the analogy of 
“agoraphobia’’ and  ‘‘ claustrophobia,”’ 
though I am surprised to find that none of 
these three words, except the last, is given in 
my edition of the ‘Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary’ (reprinted with corrections in 
1934). It is not, however, I think considered 
a species of definite insanity, but merely a 
neurosis, to which, I venture to add, probably 
something like fifty per cent. at least of other- 
wise normal people—the number is mere guess- 
work—are more or less subject. It is question- 
able, moreover—though for this again I have 
no authority—whether anyone has ever flung 
himself down from a height on a sudden im- 
pulse in connection with it. More probably 
people who have thrown themselves from the 
top of the London Monument (before it was 
caged in), from the tower of Westminster 
Cathedral, or from Clifton Suspension 
Bridge, were suicidal maniacs who had gone 
up with a deliberate purpose to destroy them- 
selves. My chief object, however, in writing 
this note is to put on record a singular species 
of what may almost be described as ‘‘ inverted 
acrophobia ’’—that is, fear, not on looking 
down from a height, but on standing at the 
foot of one, and looking up at it. This is. 
apparently so rare that I have never yet met 
a single medical man who had ever even heard 
of it. Yet more than fifty years ago, when 
walking in the Peak of Derbyshire, I came 
across a young man at the Castle Inn, at 
Castleton, who suffered from it badly. After 
supper, we agreed ‘to walk together to visit the 
mouth of the Great Peak Cavern, which, as 
many people know, is situated at the foot of 
a sheer and very lofty limestone cliff, the top 
of which is crowned by the small Norman keep. 
of Peveril Castle. He warned me, however, 


that he might not be able to approach it very 
closely, as he suffered from a painful in- 
firmity. When we got in sight of it, but. were 
still at a considerable distance from it, he 
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began to exhibit symptoms of distress, and 
asked if he might have the assistance of my 
arm. We thus advanced a trifle nearer, but 
his distress rapidly increased, and caused him 
at last to catch his breath in deep, convulsive 
gasps that seemed to shake his whole frame, 
a little like one who suddenly plunges into 
cold water. Finally, but long before we 
reached the foot of the precipice, he confessed | 
himself beaten, and abandoned the attempt. | 
Possibly such a condition is really a form 
of claustrophobia; a man cannot see at once 
both in front and to the back of him, and 
thus the effect of this tremendous barrier upon 
one who did not look behind him, where every- 
thing was really open, may well have been 
much the same as the effect upon a man of 
being cooped up in a narrow space. I do 
not know how my casual acquaintance would 
have fared in a street of modern ‘“‘sky- 
scrapers.’’ It would be interesting if some of 
your readers would cite similar cases of this 
peculiar disability. 





JosepH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 

ARISHES WITH TWO NAMES (clxxxiv. 
48, 116, 169, 238, 292, 351; clxxxv. 
118).—My correspondent, Miss H. M. 
Hotmes, has now sent me a further 
instance of a village with an alternative 
name that is of such peculiar interest 
as perhaps to justify a few words of 
comment. She tells me that some years ago, 
when walking with some Devonian friends on 
Dartmoor, they took her to visit the church at 
a village that they called primarily Buckland 
St. Peter, though adding that it was also | 
also sometimes known as jBuckland-in-the- | 
Moor. Since during about eighteen years of | 
residence more or less in its neighbourhood, | 
I have never heard the former name, I have | 
paid the place a special visit of enquiry ; and 
am assured by a man whom I met there and | 
who told me that he had lived fifty years in 
the immediately vicinity, and his forbears 
there before him, that he also had never come | 
across it. Here then, unless there is some 
mistake, is a curious example of very late, 
and perhaps almost isolated, survival of an 
alternative place-name that has apparently 
been otherwise entirely forgotten! I am 


reminded of the hobby-horse, that I myself | 


saw in 1938 at Minehead, and also at an | 
adjacent village in West Somerset, although 
Shakespeare, writing more than three hun- | 
dred years earlier, and speaking probably out | 





of his own experience, could put into the 
mouth of Hamlet, as its epitaph: “ For, 9, 
for, O, the hobby-horse is forgot.’’ (I am not 
quite sure, however, that this is the true 
construction of the passage.) I may add that 
the place in question was known as “ Boke 
laund in the More’”’ in 1318 (‘ Place-Name 
of Devon,’ English Place-Name Society, 
1932, Part II, p. 525), and also that St, 
Peter is certainly the dedication saint of the 
church. Finally, may I take this opportunity 
to add to my former list two new examples 
from Berkshire, i.e., Earl’s Wittenham— 
Long Wittenham, and Abbot’s Wittenham— 
Little Wittenham, both of which seem to have 
been alive in 1850 (see Parker’s ‘ Archi- 
tectural Topography, Diocese of Oxford,’ of 
that date), . 
JosepH E. Morris. 


NOUNTY NICKNAMES (clxxxiv. 268, 

320).—I have always understood that it 
was Surrey that was “‘silly,’’ though I can 
can only recall two occasions when I actually 
heard the epithet applied to it. The first was 
some sixty years ago. I was living at a farm- 
house in Shepperton on the main road be- 
tween the workhouses of Chertsey and Kings. 
ton, at which the then numerous tramps and 


beggars put up when their day’s earnings did 


not admit of a more respectable ‘‘ doss.’’ One 

morning a woman knocked at our front door, 

and not receiving immediate attention, 
turned away chanting at the top of her lusty 
voice a long ditty which began : 

You’re all abed and fast asleep, 

You silly Surrey people ! 

I can only remember one other fragment: 
You're like pigs out of your own farmyard, 
You silly Surrey people. 

The other time that I heard the expression 


| was a few years later. I fell in with an 


itinerant vendor of plate powder, and think 


| ing I might glean some interesting local 
| reminiscences, I bought a packet and chatted 


as we walked along. Yes, he lived at Chert- 
sey and remembered a good many stories of 
old times. They call it ‘ silly Surrey,” and 
the Chertsey people used to say that the 
people of Chobham would put their hands out 
of the window to feel if it was dark. I do not 
know if the wise men of Gotham or elsewhere 
have been accused of this particular piece of 
folly, 
W. P. MERRICK. 

Penso, Shepperton. 
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OHN DUTTON OF DUTTON (celxxxv. 

110).—John Dutton of Dutton, Esq. (who 
died in 1656), is mentioned in the pedigree of 
the Dutton of Shirebourn, Gloucestershire, 
family, which appears in the ‘ English 
Baronetage,’ vol. iii, part II, published in 
1741. This John Dutton was the eldest son 
of William Dutton by his wife Anne, the 
daughter of Sir Ambrose Nicholas, Knt. 
Lord Mayor of London. John Dutton mar- 
ried twice; his first wife was Elizabeth, dau. 
of Sir Henry Bainton of Brumhall, in Wilt- 
shire, Knt., by whom he had one son, who 
died young; and three daughters. His 
second wife was Ann, dau, of John King, 
Bishop of London. 


That John Dutton was a zealous asserter of 
the liberty of the subject, withstanding all 
royal encroachments upon,the same, appears 
in the great opposition he made to that arbi- 
trary business of the loan-money, for refusing 
which he was committed to Gloucester prison, 
and whilst there, elected Knight of the shire. 
He was one of the Knights of that county to 
sit in the parliament (1640); but being 
frightened thence by the tumults that came up 
to the parliament doors, as other royalists 
were, he conveyed himself privately to Oxford, 
and sat there. He was a learned and a 
prudent man, and as one of the richest, so 
one of the meekest, men in England. He was 
active in making the defence, and in drawing 
up the articles of Oxon, when the garrison 
was to be surrendered to the parliament. For 
which, and his steady loyalty, he was after- 
wards forced to pay a round sum in Gold- 
smith’s Hall at London. 

It appears by the list of those that com- 
pounded for their estates, that this John 
Dutton paid £5,216 4s. for his. 

The inscription upon his monument, in the 
chancel of the Church of Shirebour, reads as 
follows: ‘John Dutton, of Sherborne, in 
Gloucestershire, Esq:, son of William Dutton, 
and Anne, the dau. of Ambrose Nicholas, 
Knt., a person of a sharp understanding, and 
clear judgment, every way capable of those 
eminent services he underwent, as Knight of 
the Shire in several parliaments, and deputy- 
lieutenant; one, who was master of a large 
fortune, and owner of a mind equal to it; 
noted for his hospitality far and near, and 
his charitable relief of the poor ; which makes 
1s memory honoured by the best, as his loss 
lamented by the last.” 





The proviso in the Act for Punishment of 
Rogues, etc., mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, Mr, D. A. H. Moses, refers to the 
powers held by John Dutton’s ancestor, Hugh 
Dutton, ‘‘ over all the letchers and whores of 
all Cheshire, granted to him and his heirs, by 
John, Constable of Cheshire, and baron of 
Halton, as freely as the said John held the 
same of the Earl of Chster; saving the right 
of the said John to him and his heirs, which 
are the very words of the deed; so that he 
holds it, as it were, under the baron of Hal- 
ton, who reserves his own right by a special 
reservation, 

‘‘This privilege, over such loose persons, 
was granted, first, unto Roger Lacy, Constable 
of Cheshire, under Richard the First, by 
Randle, surnamed Blundwill, Earl of Ches- 
ter, in memory of his good service done to the 
Earl, in raising the siege of the Welshmen, 
who had beset the Earl in his castle of Rothe- 
lent, in Flintshire; for, the constable, having 
got a promiscuous rabble of such like persons 
together, and marching towards the said 
castle the Welsh (supposing a great army to 
be coming) raised their siege, and fled; so 
saith the ancient roll of the barons of Halton. 
This roll saith, that rabble consisted of 
players, fidlers and shoemakers. The deed 
here toucheth letchers and whores. The privi- 
lege and custom used at this day by the heirs 
of Dutton, is over the minstrelsie and com- 
mon fidlers ; none being suffered to play in this 
county, without the licence of the lord of 
Dutton, who keeps a court at Chester, yearly, 
on Midsummer-day. . . And it is to be ob- 
served, that those minstrels, which are 
licenced by the heirs of Dutton of Dutton... 
according to their ancient custom, are 
exempted out of the statute of rogues, 3 
Elizabeth, Cap. 4 which proviso hath been 
continued in every statute since concerning 
vagabonds.’’ 

Hugh Dutton of Dutton, son and heir of 
Hugh, referred to above, was alive jn 1234. 
He died without issue. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm. 


HUNTER FAMILY (clxxxv. 83).—The 
arms of the family of Hunter of Hunters- 
ton, West Kilbride, Ayrshire, are: 
Arms: Or, three hunting horns, vert, gar- 
nished and stringed, gu. 
Crest: A greyhound sejant, ppr., gorged 
with an antique crown, or. 
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Supporters: Two greyhounds, ppr., gorged 
with antique crowns, or. 

Motto: Corsum perficio. 

A member of this family is said to have 
settled in Londonderry, but at what period is 
not clear. Three brothers, however, viz., Cap- 
tain Henry Hunter, John Hunter, and James 
Hunter, distinguished themselves at the siege 
of Derry. One of these brothers—I do not 
know which—was the progenitor of the 
Hunters of Straidarran, Co. Londonderry, 
and their arms are: 

Arms: Arg., three bugle horns, bendways, 
gu., garnished and furnished, vert. 

Crest: A stag’s head, cabossed, ppr. 

Motto: Arte et marte. 

May I add that the Hunters of Hunterston 
have possessed their lands fronr the time of 
David the First. 

Jamps SeTon-ANDERSON. 


IEUTENANT COGHILL (clxxxv. 83).— 
Lieutenant Neville Josiah Aylmer Cog- 
hill, born 25 Jan. 1852, eldest son of Sir John 
Joscelyn Coghill, 4th Bart, who was killed at 
Isandula in the Zulu War, on 22 Jan. 1879, 
was in the 24th Foot. 


JAMES SETON-ANDEKSON. 


He was of the 24th Regt. (now the South 
Wales Borderers) as was his brother-officer 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Melvill. Their 
orders were to save the colours at Isandula; 
both fell in the attempt, and were awarded) 
the V.C. posthumously. Your correspondent 
has in mind, perhaps, Lieutenants Chard and 
Bromhead, R.E., the defenders of Rorke’s 
Drift, both also awarded the V.C. 

C. R. 


Chard, who commanded at Rorke’s Drift 
and was awarded the V.C., was a Royal 
Engineer. 

Melvill and Coghill, who were both killed 
while trying to save their colours after the 
disaster as Isandlwana, belonged to the 24th 
Regiment (South Wales Borderers). Ten days 
after their death, the colours were recovered 
from the river. Queen Victoria placed a 
wreath of immortelles on the Queen’s Colour ; 
to commemorate this, the King’s Colour of the 
regiment carries a silver wreath. 

Sayar 


“ QEVENTY YEARS OF SONG” (clxxxv. 
107).—The Trocadero, of course, became 
the super ‘‘ Lyons ’’ (1897), where traces of 


of Hénllan of celebrity for sheltering yews’ 





the former balconies survive. Of the ney 
Tivoli (1890-1914) opposite the Adelphi 
Theatre, no details are forthcoming. 


Hucu Harti, 


(THE CHURCHYARD YEW (clxxxy, § 

114).—Our pagan ancestors in Britain 
may have considered the yew as the best sub. 
stitute for the cypress in decking grave 
Quite a considerable number of our church 
sites were originally places of pagan worship 
as well as burial grounds, and the yew trey 
still remain, The lines of a very ancient 
Welsh bard have been translated by Mr, 
Owen Pugh—‘ The Minster of Esgor and that 


Hénllan signifies ‘‘ an old grove ’’ thus prov- 
ing that its church stood where Druidical 
sacrifice had been performed. 

The custom of placing trees. around places 
of worship may be traced back to times when 
Israel, falling into the idolatries of neigh- 
bouring nations, forsook the God of their 
fathers to worship the idol beneath the green 
tree. In Christian times, when the doctrine 
of the immortality of the body, as well as the 
soul, became generally recognised, the yew, 
one of the greenest and longest-lived of trees 
would seem an appropriate plant to place by 
the grave. Mr. Lamporn, speaking of 
church sites in his book, ‘ The English Parish 
Church,’ 1929, says that ‘‘ most are sheltered 
by yew trees . . . which were almost certainly 
planted by primitive man and are perhaps 
vestiges of the groves in which he wor 
shipped.”’ 

The yew, in old times, was important in the 
making of the bow, although English yew 
was reckoned to be far inferior to the Spanish 
or Swiss tree. The ancient law of Wale 
records: ‘‘ A consecrated yew, its value is4 
pound ; a yew not consecrated fifteen pence.” 
Both Chaucer and Spenser mention the yew, 
the former calling it the ‘‘ Shooter Yew.” 


W. Wright, in his ‘ Encyclopaedia of Gar 


dening,’ says: ‘‘ Yew trees are met with in 
many hundreds of churches and a belief 
exists that they were planted to provide wood 
for bows, although it is doubtful whether 
they were planted in churches solely for that 
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its perpetual verdure may admit conjecture.”’ 

A statute of Edward I, quoted in the 
Gardener's Chronicle, 6 March 1880, mentions 
yews being planted to defend the church from 
winds. It is possible that they were chosen 
for their religious association quite as much 
as for their sheltering capabilities. 

In the matter of location: The yew was 
once abundant in the New Forest but many 
have perished by the axe. The Rev. C. A. 
Johns, in his work, ‘ Forest Trees of Britain,’ 
says ‘‘ that on cliffs near Coomb Martin, in 
N. Devon, numbers of these trees grow in 
places accessible only to birds.” He also 
mentions Yew Island in Loch Lomond as 
“furnishing three hundred yews for the axe, 
several noble trees still remaining.”” The 
most remarkable assemblage of yews, says this 
writer, ‘is at a place called Kingly ‘Bottom, 
four miles from Chichester.’’ The yew is 
frequent in Scotland and grows also at a great 
elevation on the limstone rocks of Ireland. 
Yews are also to be found in Kent, growing 
on the chalk hills, 

It is interesting to note the age of some 
famous old yew trees. The Ankerwyke yew, 
near Staines, is said to be more than a thou- 
sand years old. A yew at Fountains Abbey 
said to be three hundred years old, and the 
famous yew at Brabourne in Kent, now so 
long dead that no living inhabitant saw its 
fall or knows its history—it is believed to have 
been three thousand years old! Evelyn des- 
cribes this tree as being 58 feet 11 inches in 
circumference, having measured it himself. 
There is a yew at Buckland churchyard, 
Dover, which was transplanted when it 
weighed fifty-six tons. There is also a yew 
said to be a thousand years old at Hoo St. 
Werburgh, near Rochester. Hogarth is said 
to have made merry with his friends in the 
shade of this tree. 

Dennis A. BRUNNING. 


BICHENO, BITCHENO OR BITCHENOE 
FAMILY (clxxxv. 20, 85, 110).—It 
seems reasonable to suppose that Bicheno is 
a homestead-name. To think of place-names 
beginning with ‘“‘ Oaken,” ‘‘ Ashen,” “ Bir- 
chen,” ‘‘Elmen,”’ and so on, is to see the 
likelihood of a Beechenhoe (a ridge of 
beeches), and, in the mind's eye, to picture 
localities where John or Edgar called ‘‘ of the 
Beechenhoe”” was a man of , consequence. 
Beecheno is a surname to be seen in the Daily 
Telegraph, 13 July 1943, p. 6, col. 1. 





Beeches are among the best of, windbreaks 
and that, too, in winter, when windbreaks 
are wanted most of all; for the faded leaves 
on their loping branches stay put. Hence the 
advantage of a homestead within a beechen- 
hoe, Birches, even found quite far to the 
north as high-placed coppices, afford almost 
as much protection from gales. Homesteaders, 
then, might well boast of their luck in enjoy- 
ing the protection of either a beechenhoe or 
(see W. W. G.’s query at ante p. 110) a 
birchenhoe. 

Freperic Connerr WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


C, W. Bardsley, ‘Dic. of Eng. Surnames’ 
(1901), and H. Harrison, ‘ Surnames of the 
United Kingdom ’ (1907)), agree that Birch- 
enough=birchen+hough=the mound or hill 
covered with birches. 

P.. F 


ETER SHAKERLEY (clxxxi. 35, 76).— 
One or two additional facts may be added 
to my account of Peter Shakerley, given at the 
second reference.. He was born in 1651. His 
mother was Sir Geoffrey Shakerley’s first wife 
Katherine, dau. of William Pennington of 
Muncaster, Cumberland, sister of Elizabeth 
who married Sir Roger Bradshaigh, 1st Bart. 
Peter married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Mainwaring; she died 1691. His 
father was born in 1619. 
A. J. H 
Wigan. 


ICHARD DE CLARE, ‘‘ STRONGBOW,: 

EARL OF PEMBROKE (clxxxv. 79).— 
William Marshall, created Earl of Pembroke 
in 1199, acquired Weston manor, Herts, by 
his marriage before 1189 with Isabel, grand- 
daughter and heir of Gilbert de Clare, and 
daughter of Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pem- 
broke (d. 1176) by his wife Eva, called Coun- 
tess of Ireland, daughter of Dermot, king of 
Ireland (married at Waterford, Ireland, in 
1170). 

B.. ©. &. 


The following account of the Marshal 
family, given in ‘ Plantagenet Ancestry’ by 
Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton, 1928, shows Eva 
MacMurrogh as mother of Isabel de Clare, 
Countess of Pembroke : 

1. Grimald, Prince of Monaco, c. 968 mar. 
Crispina. 

2. Crispin de Bec, mar. Meloise de Guines. 

3. Rollo de Bec. 
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4. Goisfrid de Bec le Mareshai. 

5. . . . Marshal. 

6. Gilbert Marshal c. 1120, mar. dau. of 
Geoffrey de Venuz. 

7. John Marshal, mar. Sybil, dau. of 
Walter Devereux. 

8. William Marshal, 1st Earl of Pembroke, 
d 1219, mar. 1189 Isabella, dau. and heir 
of Richard de Clare (Strongbow) Earl of 
Pembroke and Eva of Leinster. 

9. Maud Marshal, heir, d. 1247, mar. 


P. W. Montacvue-Smira. 


MILTON AND ARCHBISHOP USSHER 

(eclxxxv. 66).—‘‘ The latest important 
discussion of Milton’s contemporary fame 
suggests that the bishops ignored him. Of 
the busy controversialist Joseph Hall, Bishop 
of Exeter and the Humble Remonstrant in 
the Smectymnuuan disputes, this is un- 
doubtedly true.’ 

Hall, bishop of Norwich, not Exeter, in 
collaboration with his son, the ‘‘ Modest Con- 
futer,’”’ replied to Milton’s championship of 
his Smectymnuuan friends, in ‘A Modest 
Confutation of the Animadversions upon the 
Remonstrant against Smectymnuus,’ in 
which he threw out scurrilous wild charges 
against Milton in his collegiate days, and 
asserted that he wrote his “‘ prayer ’’ (‘‘ Let 
us all goe every true protested Brittaine,”’ 
etc.) in order to show off before an ugly, 
but rich, widow, his Maronilla,”’ 


K. H. Vis1ax. 


TWO-LIVES SPAN (clxxxiv. 343; 

elxxxv, 57).—I have a curious instance 
in my own family of a two-lives span. My 
grandmother, Ann Cann (née Curson) was 
born at Darylmerne, Devon, on Christmas 
Day, 1792, and died at Chester on 12 April 
1886 in her 94th year. Her daughter Juliana 
Senora Cann was born at St. Stephen’s, Salt- 
ash, Cornwall, on 18 April, 1821, and died 
with me here on 16 Nov. 1906 in her 86th 
year. I am myself 83 next month and in ex- 
cellent health and may catch my mother and 
possibly my grandmother. 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


Jove AND LOUPING STANE (celxxxv. 

109).—Mounting stones, or step blocks, 
usually or two or three steps, can still be seen 
at many old manor houses and farms in War- 





wickshire and other counties, for easy mount- 





ing or dismounting, to and from the back 
of steeds. But with the rapid transition from 
horses to cars during the last forty years, such 
stepping-blocks have become disused and 
moss-grown, and young folk often ask what 
they are for, 

Wm. Jaccarp, 


rm [ut MAK SIKKAR”’ (clxxxv. 21),—I 

do not know dny earlier source than 
Scott for the ‘‘ mak siccar’’ story. William 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation (c, 1860-63) eyi- 
dently did not take his account from Scott's 
note, and may be the source of the usual 
form of the phrase, viz., ‘ I’se mak siccar.” 

In Scott’s version there are two noteworthy 
points. (1) He attributes the saying (in the 
form ‘‘I make sicker’’) to Kirkpatrick of 
Closeburn. This territorial designation does 
not appear in the earliest accounts of the 
affair. Buchanan (c. 1580) gives the name of 
Bruce’s companion as ‘‘ Rogerius & Cella 
Patricii,’” i.e., Roger Kilpatrick; Hector 
Boece (1526) has ‘‘ Rogerus Gilpatrik,” and 
Bower (a. 1447) ‘‘Gilpatrick de Kirkpatrick.” 
The real form of the name is thus doubtful. 
Further, Bower and Buchanan agree that it 
was James Lindsay who remonstrated with 
Bruce for leaving Comyn’s death in doubt, 
and went back into the church to finish him 
off. Boece associates both Lindsay and Gil- 
patrick in the question and the act. Noneof 
these accounts contain anything answering to 
‘*T’se mak siccar.”’ 

(2) Scott adds: ‘‘The Kirkpatricks of 
Closeburn assumed, in memory of this deed, a 
hand holding a dagger, with the memorable 
words, ‘I make sicker.’ ”’ 

This raises the question how far back this 
motto can be traced and what evidence there 
is that it originated in the Bruce-Comyn in- 
cident. The present tense is natural in 4 
heraldic motto, but (Kirk- or) Kilpatric 
would naturally have used the future, as in 
Anderson’s version. It seems probable thai 
the motto is the real source of the story, 
whether Scott had traditional authority for 
it or not. To decide this point (if possible at 
all) would require a good deal of research it 
works of general and local history from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. That 
Scott’s notes are not always to be taken # 
historically correct has lately been conclt 
sively shown with respect to that on th 
Borough-moor of Edinburgh appended 
‘Marmion,’ iv, 25. 
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Perhaps some contributor to ‘N. and Q.’ 
may be induced to pursue the quest further. 


Wititam A. CRAIGIE. 


JOHNSON AND HUME (clxxxv. 77).— 
There is one paragraph of Prof. E. C. 
Mossner’s ‘The Forgotten Hume’ which 
calls for the closest examination : 

(1) Johnson’s hatred of Hume was grounded 
on fear—on the fear that Hume might con- 
ceivably be right, and if right, that immor- 
tality itself was unsure. (2) Johnson’s reli- 
gious scepticism therefore became the strength 
of his religious faith: the more he doubted, 
the more desperately he believed. (3) Yet 
never, he morbidly confessed to Boswell, for 
one moment of his life did he not fear death. 
(4) Ardently religious though he was, Johnson 
did not find the promised happiness in reli- 
gion; solace, at best, but never happi- 
ness. (5) His Christianity was thus excep- 


tional, although he liked to think that it was ; 


representative, as when he protested that 
“There are many good men whose fear of 
God predominates over their love ’’ (‘ Life,’ 
III, 339). 

The first sentence is Prof. Mossner’s unsup- 
ported ipse dixit. He had shown abundantly 
that for ‘“‘ Johnson ’’’ in (1) and (2) we may 
substitute ‘‘ Boswell.’’ He knows that Hume 
expected annihilation at death, that Boswell 
feared annihilation, and that Johnson feared 
death. Sir Walter A. Raleigh (‘Six Essays 
on Johnson,’ p. 49), much too airily dismisses 
Johnson’s fear of death: ‘‘ It was not death 
that he feared; it was Boswell on death.”’ 
Johnson did fear death, and though Raleigh 
accepts Boswell as a faithful reporter, it is 
not only Boswell’s reports of Johnson (2. 93; 
3. 153-4, 289), that we have to rely on: we 
have Mrs, Thrale (‘ Anec.’, 277), and we have 
Johnson’s written words (Idler, last number ; 
Letters 744, 922, 932; Life, 4. 259: ‘‘ The 
secret horror of the last,’’ ‘‘the approach 
seen and felt of what is most dreaded,”’ 
“looking forward with terror.”” But John- 
son’s own words, reported and written, often 
enough explain exactly why he feared death. 
He feared it precisely because he never enter- 
tained Hume’s acceptance of, nor Boswell’s 
fear of, annihilation, and did entertain the 
fear of damnation. His reported words are 
in the Life, 2. 204-5; 4. 278, 290-300. His 
written words are in the last of the Idler: 
“the hour at which probation ceases, and 
Tepentance will be vain... and an everlast- 





ing futurity shall be determined by the past”’ ; 
and in letters 938 and 943 to Mrs. Thrale: 
“Goodness . . . never dares to suppose the 
condition of forgiveness fulfilled,” ‘‘ in fear 
of soon hearing the sentence of which there is 
no revocation.” 

It is this fear of damnation, of being sent 
to Hell, and punished everlastingly, that 
explains’ Prof. Mossner’s fourth sentence ; 
and in the fifth sentence Johnson is associa- 
ting himself with the ‘‘ many good men whose 
fear of God predominates over their love.”’ 

In a previous page Prof. Mossner says: 
‘* A born authoritarian, Johnson was also a 
born sceptic’’ and in this he likens him to 
Pascal and Newman. I say nothing now 
about Pascal. As to Newman, I think that 
Prof. Mossner is repeating Huxley. I don’t 
know what ground Huxley had for saying so, 
but I do remember that Newman says in the 
Apologia: ‘‘ A thousand difficulties do not 
make one doubt,’’ and surely it is a part of 
the very definition of faith that it is not 
certainty. I wonder whether Prof. Mossner 
has any other grounds (apart from his trans- 
ference of Boswell’s feelings to Johnson) for 
imputing scepticism to Johnson than these 
words, which he quotes: 

If I could have allowed myself to gratify my 
vanity at the expense of truth, what fame might 
I have acquired. Everything which Hume has 


advanced against Christianity [the thousand diffi- 
culties] had passed through my mind long before 


he wrote. Ravirwm 


ENGLISH RIVER-NAMES: ISIS (clxxxv. 
46).—If we must accept “‘ Isis,’’ with or 
without its final letter, as a merely artificial 
name, we may at any rate be able to take it 
further back than ‘‘ Higden, c. 1350,’’ who is 
the earliest authority quoted by Ekwall in his 
‘River-Names’ and ‘ Dictionary of Place- 
Names.’ A letter in The Times of 2 Oct. 1937, 
correcting a leader of 22 September, drew - 
attention to a map in a Brit. Mus. MS. (Cott. 
Claud. D, VI), ascribed to Matthew Paris, 
mid-thirteenth century, which shows the 
meeting of the Thame and the “‘ Isis,’’ with 
the comment that the combined names have 
resulted in “‘ Thames.’”’ Whether the date to 
which the map is ascribed is correct or not, its 
false etymology, so frequently met with since, 
may have obscured the claims of ‘“ Isis,”’ 
“‘ Isa,”’ or ‘‘ Iee.”’ 
With reference possibly to the Northamp- 
tonshire Ise, it may be remarked that a super- 
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seded river-name appears to be indicated by 
“Tsebee Bridge’’ (now Eastbrook Bridge) 
over the Allen at Wimborne, mentioned in 
‘ Ancient Bridges of Southern England,’ 1930, 
p. 83. Or does a tributary of that name enter 
the Loddon here? 

Wi W.-@. 


IAMOND-SATIRES OF THE. XVIII- 
CENTURY (clxxxv. 62).—An amusing 
example can be added from Prof. E. C. Moss- 
ner’s ‘The Forgotten Hume’ (see clxxxiv. 
162), pp. 171-2: 

The first impressions of Hume were long remem- 
bered by Boswell, particularly what seemed to be 
the discrepancy between the philosopher’s keen- 
ness of mind and broadness of brogue. While 
travelling with Henry Home, Lord Kames, in 
October 1762, Boswell had a bad night’s sleep in 
an uncomfortable rustic inn. In the wen ¢ | 
got up stupid and discontented enough .. . was 
reduced to that ebb of Understandirlg as to pro- 
duce the following compositions which I wrote 
with a diamond pen upon a window: 

David Hume, the Historian, on Christmas did 

eat 

A rabbit alive as it stood on it’s feet. 

T. SMOLLETT, M.D. 


Howt owt Tobie Smallet maun ye lauch at me 
Tho’ ye in your garret be liken to dee. 
D. HUME. 


Gentlemen, I am no Poet but I laugh at you both. 
H. HOME. 
Alas! Alas! am I reduced to this state! 
(Private Papers, 1, 102-3). 
REVIEWER. 


Some fifty or sixty years ago, when 
I frequently stayed at Bakewell on Sun- 
day afternoons, the late William Car- 
rington used to take me to Haddon 
Hall, where he was engaged on _ the 
task of arranging and tabulating a large 
assortment of Vernon and Manners docu- 
ments. While he was thus engaged I em- 
ployed my time in copying sonnets, etc., 
engraved on the diamond-shaped windows of 
the ‘‘ Ball Room.” At this remote period 
only the following remains in my recollection : 

Leonardo to Cordelia. 
I'd rather in thy presence live 
Than in a lasting name, 
And much a greater price would give 
For happiness than fame. 


F. Brapsury. 


BUCKS PARISH MEMORIALS (clxxxv. 
77).—The Drayton Parslow bell foundry 
existed from 1636 to 1756. 
L. H. Cuampers. 





The Library. 


Perilous Balance: The Tragic Genius of 
Swift, Johnson and Sterne, By W. B. ¢. 
Watkins. (Princeton University Pres; 
Oxford University Press. 1939.) 


THIs companionable book should not go any 

longer unrecommended in ‘ N. and Q.’ Its 
three studies in five chapters may be read and 
re-read backwards and forwards and inside 
out. They repay study and promote it. One 
may say that their effect is to give us (1)a 
more intimate Johnson than Boswell’s, Sir 
W. A. Raleigh would have us go behind Bos. 
well to The Rambler. Mr. Watkins would 
have us go deeper still, to the ‘ Prayers and 
Meditations’: there is the ultimate Johnson. 
And (2) a juster view of Swift and Sterne 
than was Johnson’s, 

No one needs to be convinced that Johnson’s 
life was unhappy and Swift’s a tragedy: it 
is Mr, Watkins’s distinction that he demon- 
strates these to be true also of Sterne. ‘Sterne 
deliberately cultivated illusion and gaiety in 
order to fence against the evils of this world.” 
That, from the foreword, is not the whole 
truth. Sterne deliberately cultivated a cer- 
tain conviction, to be mentioned later. ‘‘ The 
evils of this world ’’ were, for him—it must 
be confessed—his own fight for health. His 
battle of life was Stevenson’s, his defeat was 
Keats’s, Mr. Watkins just alludes to Keats, 
and does not mention Stevenson. But her 
is the life of Stevenson : 

I have forty volumes to write, and forty thov 
sand things to say and do which nobody in ‘the 
world will say and do for me .. . and as thov 
seest Death has got me by the throat (for Eugenius 
could scarce hear me speak across the table), and 
that I am not a match for him in the open field, 
had I not better, whilst these few scattered 
spirits remain, and these two spider legs of 
mine (holding one of them up to hith) are able 
to support me—had I not better, Eugenius, fl 
for my life? ‘Tis my advice, my dear Tristram, 
said Eugenius—Then by heaven, I will lead him 
a dance he little thinks of—for I will gallop, quoth 
I, without looking once behind me, to the | 
of the Garonne; and if I hear him clattering @ 
my heels—I’ll scamper away to Mount Vesuvils 
—from thence to Joppa, and from Joppa to the 
world’s end; where, if he follows me, I pray Gol 
he may break his neck— 

This might be a sentence from Stevenson: 

Though man is of all others the most curious 
vehicle . . . yet at the same time ‘tis of so 
a frame, and so totteringly put together, that the 
sudden jerks and hard jostlings it unavoidably 
meets with in this rugged journey, would overs 
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Bo eae 

it to pieces a dozen times a day—was it 

- og that there is a secret spring within us. . . 
— | (opening of Book vii). 
ius of Sentence after sentence might come from 
B.C. ] Keats’s letters : ee! 
Press; I have not managed my miseries like a wise 

mi cannot be cheerful when a thousand’ melan- 
go any § choly ideas surround me. . . ; 
Q.’Its } [have not had power, or the heart, to aim at 
ad and enlivening any one of them, with a single stroke 
es of wit or humour. . . 

inside | | broke a vessel in my breast, and could not 
t. One | stop the loss of blood till four this morning. I 
s (1) a J have filled all thy India handkerchiefs with it. It 
‘s Sir | came, | think, from my heart. 

a My bleeding is quite stopped, and I feel the 
nd Bos. principle of life strong within me; so not 
s would § alarmed, Eliza—I know I shall do well. I have 
ers and § cat my breakfast with hunger. : 

h | have too many evils upon me at once. 
ounsol. | This unexpected visit [from his wife and 
- Sterne daughter] is neither a visit of friendship or forfn 

—but ‘tis a visit, such as I know you will never 
‘hnson’s | make me,—-of pure Interest—to pillage What they 
edy: it § 2 from me. 
ey .. if I live but even three or four years, I will 
demon- § acquit myself with honour— 

“Sterne § I have conquered her, as I wd every one else, 
aiety in by humanity & Generosity—& she leaves me, more 
world,” than half in Love wth me. 

e whole No cultivating of illusion here. We need 
1 a cer- not read the ‘Journal to Eliza’; we have 
r, ‘The § tead the letters to Fanny Brawne. 

_it must} Mr. Watkins confronts us with Sterne’s 
th. His ‘titics, but not with Alice Meynell : 

feat was Sterne . . . ought not to be too easily for- 
o Keats, § given. . . The stealthy offence is so constant in 
Sut heh his intention that something like his own ignoble 
ua agility might be necessary for one who would at 

every point evade it. 

wrty tho: Bagehot quotes from Thackeray, ‘‘ no bad 
= the F judge,” who said ‘‘ most justly’’ that 

Eugenius Sterne’s sermons ‘“‘have not a_ single 
able), and § Christian sentiment,’’ i.e. these sentiments 
pen fied, § are not Christian : 

— Grant me, gracious God! to go cheerfully on 
are able % road which thou hast marked out. . . I will 
enius, fy kneel upon the ground, seven times a day. . . I 
Trista will trust myself and the issue of my journey to 
jead him “®, Who art the Fountain of Joy,—and will sing 
lop, quot § "gs of comfort as I go along. 

a banks @.. When the affections so kindly break loose, Joy 
attering af * mother name for Religion. 
 Vesuvits (Of the malignity as opposed to the festivity of 
pa to the Wit) a mere: quickness o apprehension, void of 
pe humanity . . . a talent-of the devil, 

Bagehot says that Sterne has no ‘‘ sublime 
tevenson: § “RCeptions which enlarge the limits of our 
st curiow “N*8mation, for he never leaves the sen- 
f so slight WOus.” We knew the answer to that. Mr. 
r, that the getins gives it: ‘‘ Quite apart from the 
nae umour of Uncle Toby, the ideal which he 














embodies is enough in itself to answer Bage- 
hot’s assumption.’ 

Trim confronts the critics with Sterne: 

bi” are a pack of liars, I believe, cried Trim— 

—T a are somehow or other deceived, said my 

ncle Toby. 
He would have forgiven Alice Meynell. 

It is only in comparison with ‘ Tristram 
Shandy ’ that Virginia Woolf had any mis- 
givings about ‘ A Sentimental Journey’ (and 
Coleridge, more ponderously, is with her) : 

Here, instead of being convinced of the tender- 
ness of Sterne’s heart—which in ‘ Tristram 
Shandy was never in question—we begin to doubt 
a For we feel that Sterne is thinking of him- 
se 
but what was never in question in ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ cannot be brought into question 
later. 

I was but ten years old when this happened: 
but . . . the lesson of universal good-will then 
taught and imprinted by my Uncle Toby, has 
never since been worn out of my mind. 

‘“‘ The lesson of universal goodwill’: “ to 
teach us to love the world and our fellow 
creatures better than we do’’: (of Uncle 
Toby) ‘‘ ’tis piteous the world is not peopled 
by creatures which resemble thee.’’ That was 
Sterne’s conviction. 

Is this ‘(By a friend of the late Elia’ ? 

There was a seasoning of wisdom unaccountably 
mixed up with his strangest whims, and he had 


sometimes such illuminations in the darkest of his 
eclipses, as almost atoned for them. 


No, that is the elder Shandy. 


“ce 


Defoe’s Sources for ‘ Robert Drury’s Jour- 
nal.’ By John Robert Moore, Professor of 
English, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Indiana, (Indiana University Publica- 
tions Humanities Series No. 9, 1943. Price 
75 cents.) 


: MADAGASCAR: or Robert Drury’s Jour- 

nal’ is the first part of a long title 
of a book published in 1729 purporting to be 
an account by an Englishman called Robert 
Drury of his experiences in the island of 
Madagascar. According to the preface to the 
1729 edition ‘‘the Original was wrote by 
Robert Drury ”’ on ‘‘ eight Quires in Folio” 
and it had been found necessary to ‘‘ con- 
tract it and put it into a more agreeable 
Method.” A statement signed by William 
Mackett certifies that ‘‘ Robert Drury, fifteen 
years a slave in Madagascar’’ had been 


brought into England by Mackett, that he- 
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‘was an honest, industrious man, of good 
reputation,’ and that Mackett believed his 
account to be ‘‘ genuine and authentic.”’ This 
book was for long accepted as a genuine first- 
hand account of Robert Drury’s experiences. 
Readers, however, might have been put on 
their guard by the first words of the Preface: 
‘““ At the first Appearance of this Treatise I 
make no Doubt of its being taken for such 
another Romance as Robinson Cruso;.. .”’ 
This is a characteristically daring device of 
Daniel Defoe to give an air of verisimilitude 
to a fictitious narrative. In fact Professor 
J. R, Moore in his ‘ Defoe in the Pillory and 
other Studies’ (Indiana University, 1939) 
established conclusively the fact that 
‘Drury’s Journal’ is actually a work of 
fiction by Defoe and the last of his long prose 
narratives. In a new essay published in the 
Indiana University Series Professor Moore 
explores the involved and! fascinating prob- 
lem of the sources of ‘ Drury’s Journal.’ 
This book, like so many things connected with 
Defoe is hedged in by paradox. It is un- 
questionably a work of fiction, yet is also a 
remarkably accurate account of Madagascar, 
the det~i*s of which are corroborated by other 
writer it is not, as might be supposed, a 
working ap by Defoe of the journal of a 
seaman, but is largely derived from printed 
sources, though many of the details must have 
come from manuscripts or oral communica- 
tions. These paradoxes are the starting point 
of Professor Moore’s acute and learned study 
in which he examines the relationship of 
‘ Drury’s Journal’ to the lost MS. journal 
of John Benbow, to Robert Knox’s ‘ Ceylon ’ 
and other printed books, and to possible 
sources in MSS. and oral communications, 
discusses the map of Madagascar andi very 
interesting English-Malagasy vocabulary and 
in two admirable concluding chapters makes 
an analysis of Defoe’s literary methods, 
which is a contribution of great importance 
to the criticism of the first great master of 
English prose fiction. 

Nothing could be more illuminating than 
the comparison on p. 83 of Defoe’s literary 
methods with those of the voyagers whose 
accounts were his models: 

Even voyagers of real literary gifts, such as 
Dampier and Rogers, fall short of Defoe in their 
power to visualise the scene. Their “I” is not 
“*I’ but more often an impersonal ‘‘ we.” Even 





when Dampier is near death from dysentery, nd 
when Rogers has part of his jaw shot away in fight 
ing the Spanish galleon, their narratives (especially 
that of Dampier) retain something of the imper 
sonality of a ship’s log. We cannot imagine them 
owning a parrot which cried out “ Poor Will Dam. 
pier” or ‘“‘ Poor Woodes Rogers,” as © 
parrot used to call his name. When they e 

it is usually to make the reader understand 
action; when Drury (or Defoe) explains, it is often 
for no other reason in the world but to call upa 
picture which authenticates the narrative. 


Nowhere, so far ae the present reviewer 
knows, has the achievement of Defoe in prose 
fiction been so accurately and concisely 
characterised as in this passage. 

‘Drury’s Journal’ is not an epoch-making 
work like Robinson Crusoe, but it is a litt 
masterpiece of vivid, entertaining, realistic 
narrative, and it ought to be made accessible 
to the modern reader. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Moore will add to his many gem 
vices to English studies by producing an 
accurate modern reprint with a critical intr 
duction. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 72, col. 1, 1. 6, for “ Upon this d 
shore ” read Upon this teary shore; p. 78, col. 
1. 15, for ** 1016 by Thurebrand bold. He married 
as,” read 1016 by Thurebrand the Bold. He married 
as; delete Il. 19,20 and read 1038, killed by Siweard. 
He married Sigrida, dau. of Kilvert, and had a son; 
p. 91, col. 1, 1. 3, for “human” read h 
p. 101, col. 1, 1. 21, for “ John of Salism 
read John of Salisbury; p. 101, col. 2, L 
for “ TALA” read 2353; p. 106, col. 2, 1. 7, 
“Our College ” read Out College; p. 106, 

2, 1. 9, for ‘* discerning ” read charming. } 
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We beg leave to state that we do not 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
do not print. a 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of ¢ 
Contributors are requested always to give & 
names and addresses, for the information of @ 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, correspon 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of Mt 
series volume and page at which the contribum 
in question is to be found. ae 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to anol 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the m 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letger retem 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward it 
specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any addresses: 
friends which readers may like to send to 1h 
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